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AMERICAN POETRY AFTER THE WAR. I 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Modern American poetry made its appearance around the year 
1912, and has had two decades: the romantic movement and the 
neo-classic. To the romantic movement belong those poets who rose 
before the World War: the Yankees, Robinson and Frost; the Im- 
agists, headed by Pound and Amy Lowell; the midwestern group, 
headed by Lindsay, Sandburg, and Masters; and a considerable 
number of independent poets. The neo-classic movement was ush- 
ered in by our leading expatriate, T. S. Eliot. A single poem, “The 
Waste Land,” issued in 1922, opened a period which closed in the 
present year with the tragic suicide of Eliot’s youthful rival, Hart 
Crane, author of ‘The Bridge.”’ A study of our poetry after the war 
would also take note of a third movement—the work of the younger 
generation: the poetry of tomorrow. This movement is still rather 
vague in its directions and outlines. 

Close as we are to a poetic renascence rich in abundance and va- 
riety, it is difficult to determine absolute lines of demarcation, and to 
draw emphatic conclusions regarding a given movement or poet. 
There is an amazingly subtle interplay of persons and forces across 
the immediate past, and it may be said that some of our poets belong 
not alone to the first movement—the romantic—but also to the 
second—the neo-classic—and that they may also contribute to fu- 
ture developments. It is an old truism that the highest romantic of 
one generation becomes the classic inspiration of the next. None the 
less, without losing sight of the overlapping and interplay of persons 
and forces, we may draw the foregoing subdivisions as an aid to 
historic perspectives and critical convenience. 
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We may therefore say that the romantic Eliot’s ““The Waste 
Land” closed the romantic movement and introduced the neo- 
classic, and that the year 1922 is a clearer line of demarcation than 
the closing year of the war. The older and younger members of the 
pre-war generation (of which Eliot was a member) continued to 
write after the Treaty of Versailles, and have continued to write vital 
poetry down to the present day, and will doubtless do so down to 
the grave. I always like to call this group the “fighting generation.”’ 
On the other hand, the influence of the group has been on the wane 
for some time. Different issues than the ones we fought for are now 
in the ring; and the younger battlers, frantically attacking and de- 
fending, have lost sight of their forebears—standing in corners like 
so many smiling ghosts offering towels and sponges to their bleeding 
heirs. An inquiry into the present field of action must therefore 
take cognizance of the romantic contribution, and I shall begin this 
limited survey with a brief sketch of that generation. 

The poets of the romantic movement came out of the American 
wilderness. They were moved by a nineteenth-century individual- 
ism that found its richest opportunity in a land founded on individu- 
alistic doctrines. As this remarkable group of men and women were 
giving voice to themselves in various moods and modes, they were 
also voicing the hitherto-unexpressed lives of their communities, 
embryonic of the race. In this march they carried on the national 
vision of Emerson and Whitman. The pre-war days, ardent and 
tumultuous, were enhanced and developed by the healthiest type 
of warfare: the aesthetic battle arising between radicals and con- 
servatives on the eve of a new era pregnant at heart and extensive 
in imagination. The civil war of the poets was not quenched by the 
World War, and proved that the things men fought for at home 
were decidedly more real and more lasting than the things for which 
men were shipped abroad to shoot the Germans or to be shot. The 
aftermath, with its universal depression and bankruptcy, contains 
mathematic signs of the unreality into which the Western world 
plunged at a time when the poet and his fellows pursued reality itself 
and expressed their findings in a language certain to survive the 
bombast of commerce and politics, supported by the glittering clank 
of the pound sterling, the franc, the mark, and the no longer im- 
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mortal dollar. If the human race has learned anything out of its 
dark impasse, it has learned that gold is an unnatural ruler of human 
destinies and that the gold standard must be dethroned and super- 
seded by a figure in human shape concentrating and representing 
our highest qualities. The poetic spirit of pre-war days, of the war 
itself and the aftermath, fought for this richer American and will 
continue to do so as long as there are men and women, each in his 
own fashion, to carry on the battle begun by Emerson in Concord. 

The individualism of the romantic generation sought release 
through two general forms: traditional and experimental, conserva- 
tive and radical. The Civil War was primarily aroused by problems 
of technique, the conservatives contending that new life could be 
brought to old forms, and the radicals retorting that new life must 
create new forms, well-nigh divorced from the classical. These free- 
verse poets, or poets in search of free forms, also tried to give the 
race an indigenous tone divorced from Mother England and the 
Continent. Naturally, each camp was fairly blind to the achieve- 
ments of the other, and some time elapsed before the detached critic 
was able to detect, after the smoke cleared away, that the battle 
between the two camps might well be termed a heroic draw, and 
that both had contributed splendid forces to the field. Adventure 
rode high in the conservative as well as the radical army, and an 
ardent pursuit of reality was germane to both. Critics were justified 
in honoring the movement as a whole with the name “national 
renascence.”” The shrewdest critic observed that the terms “‘radical’’ 
and “‘conservative” were interchangeable—that a man might invest 
an old form with radical material, or that his opponent might create 
a new form out of material already used in the past. Ironists enjoyed 
the paradoxical spectacle. 

The Civil War had many absurd aspects: blunders were com- 
mitted on both sides; messianic delusions exploded; and critics of the 
movement blundered at the side of the makers. But poetry had 
become a national institution giving rise to kindred institutions: the 
new American novel, the American drama, and to the self-conscious- 
ness and self-analysis which have found dynamic release in the 
strenuous surveys of our later historians and biographers. The poets 
of the wilderness were pioneers, and by no means perfect en masse. 
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How could they be perfect? Is not perfection a trait which arises 
after the soil has been discovered, plowed, and planted? And does 
not perfection often degenerate to perfectionism, the prime curse 
of the present era? I still prefer the rude bard Emerson called for, 
the barbaric yawp of Whitman, and even the irregularities of the 
Civil War poets to the coldly reasoned cameos of our youthful meta- 
physicians, so many of whom are mere escapists. 

The romantic movement had its escapists also: poets defeated or 
horrified by life who embraced old ivory towers and chiseled perfect 
stones out of their solitude. These escapists had little or no effect on 
the movement in general. It was a lusty movement, an athletic, 
outdoor dynamism that found solitude worthy of something more 
than a monkish philosophy. The very language it minted was 
American: a vigorous speech dealing directly with the stories, 
dramas, and songs of the race. How many men and women found 
themselves in the wilderness and gave voice to a kindred spirit? 
How many new names found their way into corners of old periodicals 
and into ‘‘the wide open spaces” of the first magazines exclusively 
devoted to poetry—beginning in 1912 with Poetry in Chicago and 
the Poetry Journal in Boston? How thrilling it was, in an age de- 
voted to material conquest and aggrandizement, that so many 
unique men and women had made the difficult and poorly paid art 
of poetry their profession. And how the ironist smiled again in dis- 
covering that even in commercial America poets were once more 
“the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’ No one Emerson, 
Whitman, or Poe was the leader of the movement. The leaders were 
many and varied, and they came out of insignificant places, remote 
towns, and out of the very soul of the race. I have already men- 
tioned Robinson and Frost, the Imagists, and Lindsay, Sandburg, 
and Masters. To these should be added George Sterling, William 
Ellery Leonard, Donald Evans, John Hall Wheelock, Orrick Johns, 
William Rose Benét, Wallace Stevens, Wallace Gould, Conrad 
Aiken, John Crowe Ransom, Maxwell Bodenheim, Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch, Adelaide Crapsey, Gladys Cromwell, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Sara Teasdale, Lola Ridge, and Marianne Moore. 

This body of men and women have left behind volumes of dis- 
tinguished poetry, whether in free or traditional forms. Some poets, 
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in the search for intrinsic forms, stumbled into eccentricities and 
were so possessed by formal values as to lose all track of their mate- 
rial, and to mystify the reader altogether. Certain critics of the 
generation repudiate its imperfections without acknowledging its 
fundamental achievement, and many a poet of recent years has 
merely ‘bitten the hand of the father.’’ It was easy to detect flaws 
in the radical members, and to accuse them of an insufficient power 
of self-criticism. But these radicals were trying to establish an 
American tradition, and had little or no guidance from their own 
cultural past; or, if they had, they simply could not find it, or under- 
estimated its values. Some of the radicals were too subjective. Their 
work lacked that final objectivity, even of subject matter, essential 
to the understanding of the reader. It was Eliot who brought back 
the reader; and who had to do so, no doubt, in view of the patent 
obscurity of his own poetry, a condition tacitly confirmed by the 
glossary of ‘“The Waste Land.”” As a member of the romantic gen- 
eration Eliot reveals many of its paradoxes. The whole history of our 
people, their ideals, their hopes, their failures and victories, their 
grandiose qualities and absurdities, their Puritanism, their excesses, 
and especially their humanness, may be found in the poetry of 1912- 
22. Eliot, the patrician, deliberately turned away from these mani- 
festations, and in his critical volume, The Sacred Wood, yearned for 
the noblest traditions of the Europe to which he escaped in 1911 and 
from which he has just returned. 

Behind Eliot’s aesthetic appeal, his neo-classicism, and the inci- 
sive criticism written in support of his theories lay the still deeper 
appeal of his pessimism. The post-war mood was one of despair and 
disillusionment, of frustration, of youth buried under ashes. And the 
tragic tinge has deepened with the growing bankruptcy of nations, 
with changes in the political structure, with the arrival of a vast up- 
heaval in society everywhere. ‘““The Waste Land”’ was the poem of 
the immediate aftermath, and drew to its dark pages a host of young 
authors fascinated by its musical despair. In relation to the romantic 
generation, the poets of the twenties may be divided into three 
groups: those who followed or merely imitated the older writers; 
those who repudiated them, and, in the act of repudiation, became 
critics rather than poets; and those, finally, who were poets in their 
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own right, and individuals of a still newer shape and character. The 
war cast its bloody shadow over practically all the members of the 
three groups. Theirs is generally a tragic key, an obsession with 
death and metaphysics, an attempted escape from disillusionment. 
There is little or no joy or gusto among them; and reason, in many 
instances, has supplanted passion as a poetic generator. Thanks to 
the growth of intellectual faculties, the poets of the twenties attained 
a technical virtuosity clearly higher than that attained by their im- 
mediate elders. Some of these men and women began writing before 
the war, but their work did not appear in print until later. 

A survey of poetry after the war, and, more specifically, after 
“The Waste Land,’’ indicates several new leaders: Eliot, Jeffers, 
and Cummings; and certain new groups and movements: the agra- 
rian movement in the South, led by the Nashville Fugitives; the 
Secessionists who gathered in New York from out-of-town places, 
under the leadership of Gorham B. Munson and Malcolm Cowley; 
and various university groups, of which the Chicago group is the 
most noteworthy. There is also the negro movement, headed by 
James Weldon Johnson before the war, and carried on by Jean 
Toomer, Claude McKay, Langston Hughes, Countée Cullen, Ster- 
ling A. Brown. Toomer is the finest artist of the dark group; McKay 
its social consciousness; Cullen its lyrist; Hughes and Brown its 
adapters of the blues and jazz. 

The most distinguished of the women poets of the past decade is 
the late Elinor Wylie. She heads a varied list of artists in verse: 
Winifred Welles, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Genevieve Taggard, Bab- 
ette Deutsch, Louise Bogan, Léonie Adams, Clinch Calkins. The 
Nashville fugitives are a livelier group than the pre-war Charles- 
tonians, founded by Du Bose Heyward, Hervey Allen, and Josephine 
Pinckney. John Crowe Ransom is the most gifted poet of the agra- 
rian movement, and Allen Tate its eloquent critic. The Secessionist 
group, or rather the men who contributed to the magazine of that 
name and have since gone their several ways, were the leading chal- 
lengers of the romantic movement. These iconoclasts owed their 
early inspiration to the Imagists, to Eliot, to Wallace Stevens, and 
to William Carlos Williams, not to mention their relation to Broom, 
the first modern American periodical issued abroad (Rome, Italy), 
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and around whose New York office the young men gathered in 1922. 
The Secessionists had wandered about Europe after the war, and 
came under French influences: notably Dadaism, with its comic air 
of futility. The group gave birth to Hart Crane, Isidor Schneider, 
and the controversial Cowley. One must finally consider such grow- 
ing poets as Archibald MacLeish and Phelps Putnam; the poet of 
the machine, MacKnight Black; the revival of the narrative and 
ballad in Stephen Vincent Benét and Joseph Moncure March (as 
well as in Jeffers and Schneider); and the growth of the young meta- 
physicians, of the social reformers, of the later lyrists. 

The name “‘neo-classical period” has been given to the movement 
as a whole, and the term has been used in opposition to the previous 
decade. Many of the poets of the younger period, following Eliot’s 
example, devoted their energies to criticism in support of their cre- 
ative work, and the process is still very active—so active, in some 
cases, that the critic has submerged the poet. Poetic criticism was 
part of the general movement in criticism that arose on so broad a 
scale after the war and erected and applied its standards to the work 
of the pioneer generation. A purely creative period is usually fol- 
lowed by one whose opening wedge is critical. Criticism usurped 
prominent places in our leading periodicals, and for some time ex- 
erted a stimulating influence over the creative field. But the im- 
portance of criticism grew self-important and gave itself the air of 
sitting in rarified spheres. The New Republic and the Dial intro- 
duced the ex-cathedraic manner, and the custom has been carried to 
flagrant lengths. Unhappily, poets themselves (often in the interests 
of a livelihood, often in search of ‘‘a place in the sun”) have assumed 
the critical temper and opened their careers by demolishing the work 
of their progenitors. An air of professionalism (always dangerous 
for an artist) hovered over the critical pages of the younger writers, 
and even descended to the realms of literary politics. The New York 
market played a damaging rdéle in the scheme. Happily, the critical 
temper had its excellent phases as well. When the temper was em- 
ployed in self-criticism, in the cleaner and sharper expression of the 
poetic temper itself, significant work appeared. The search for 
“pure form,” “significant form,” begun by the Imagists under 
Pound, developed restraints and precisions hitherto unknown to 
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American poetry on a broad scale. But the free verse, or vers libre, 
transplanted from France by the Imagists was discarded by the 
younger generation. Older forms, invested with new melodies and 
harmonies, were revived, and neo-classicism arose. ‘Techniques were 
developed, at first to the exclusion of all but technique itself. Ulti- 
mately, the best of the later artists in verse (such as Eliot and Elinor 
Wylie) applied technique to their lives and their art, and noble 
poems emerged. And the march of American poetry, begun in the 
days of Bryant, Emerson, and Poe, interrupted after the Civil War, 
and reborn with richer powers and on the widest terrain just before 
the World War, was carried on in more and more varied channels 
after ““The Waste Land.” Once released, poetry is not to be silenced, 
not even by the forces of evil that urge on the dogs of hell. 

The past decade has been called the most tragic in our history 
or the era of “‘the lost generation.’”’ But is the present a tragic era? 
It has been reported that the suicide of Eliot’s youthful rival, Hart 
Crane, was due partly to the fact that Crane could find no theme in 
present society commensurate with his powers. That he was dis- 
appointed with life, and therefore with himself. The almost univer- 
sal concern with death, with mysticism, with unearthly adventures 
and perfections, manifest in the work of so many younger poets, 
would argue that life, to phrase it bluntly, has ‘‘gone to the dogs.”’ 
I hope I don’t sound like an incorrigible optimist, or a mere member 
of a dying past, when I claim the contrary. The World War was the 
meeting ground of material forces battling for supremacy. Millions 
of men and their families were the innocent or stupid victims of the 
catastrophe, and millions of younger men and women are the vic- 
tims of the aftermath and the present breakdown of the economic 
fabric. Whether the breakdown comes from within or without, from 
the slow suicide of what we term “capitalism,’”’ or the growth of 
rebellious movements such as communism, something on a gigantic 
scale is taking place before our eyes, if we have eyes to see with, and 
on a scale more universal and intimate than ever before in civilized 
history. In so far as death is tragic, as starvation and privation are 
tragic, and the enslavement of the many by the few and the betrayal 
of the mass by its elected leaders, we may dub an era tragic. But is 
there not another side? Are not the forces of evil clear to us now, or 
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to those of us who use our hearts to feel with and our heads to 
reason? And, if we are writers, is there not in this upheaval a theme 
—not one, but many themes—worthy of our best energies? Must we 
run off, escape into ivory towers, yearn for cool death and the be- 
yond? The poet is an integral part of life, no matter what form it 
may take, and when an era is tragic, truly or presumably, and the 
genius and talents of the race go in for tragic writing, here is the 
grandest material, not alone for the poet, but for the great poet. We 
can have no concern with a poet’s personal expectations or disap- 
pointments. He is not alone a creature of himself, but of the race. 
The greater his humanity, the greater his sensibility toward common 
events. At the moment of his keenest suffering he will not be suffer- 
ing privately. His tortured body and spirit will reflect the race about 
him and become the instrument through which the race sees and 
hears itself. It will not be able to see and hear overnight. Recogni- 
tion will not fly toward the poet in the latest high-powered car or 
airplane. But since when does an artist judge himself through recog- 
nition, early or late? 

There are hundreds of themes in the air for the artist to grasp 
and interpret. None may have found their ultimate perspective 
the perspective essential to art in detachment. Has an artist no 
vision? Has he no passion, no emotion? Did he not embrace or re- 
ject the war in 1914 or 1917? Does he not feel dynamic things about 
the aftermath, the depression, the upheaval, the changes, and possi- 
ble solutions? Has he no fighting spirit? Is he to endure suffering in 
silence, and to say naught about his myriad fellows, however brutal, 
stupid, blind, supine, and inactive? Must he leave the race behind, 
and himself behind, and seek out an age when things were fairer than 
things are now? An age he finds in books written by better men than 
himself: better by virtue of a responsiveness more aware of con- 
temporary surroundings? Call our era what you will—tragic, dis- 
illusioning, transitional—it’s the one we are in and the one we have 
to handle and shape. The poet belongs to this task surely as much 
as the politician, the banker, and the hapless citizen who hopefully 
votes at the polls again. Most of the poets of the romantic genera- 
tion have been repeating themselves during the last ten years. It is 
quite unlikely that the poet of the new age will emerge from this 
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group. Nor can we expect such a man out of the ranks of the second 
decade. These poets are still overwhelmed by reality, and are lack- 
ing in the enthusiasm essential to the pioneer spirit. This man will 
doubtless come out of the dark young ranks of which we are only 
dimly conscious. He must be born to an era in which the older men 
feel out of place. This dashing youngster will not be afflicted with 
nostalgias for a perfect Greece or some Nirvana beyond the grave. 
The earth we find so bloody will be his native ground; and his song 
and dance, tragic, comic, or tragi-comic, will drown out our yam- 
mering. 

In the second half of this study of American poetry after the war, 
I shall attempt a more detailed analysis of the poets of the second 
decade, 1922-32. 


[To be continued] 





A METHOD OF MEASURING PROSE APPRECIATION 
HERBERT A. CARROLL 


The assumption is often made in high-school classes in English 
that the student who is familiar with facts relative to an author’s 
life, who knows what points in Shakespeare’s plays are stepping- 
stones to the climax, and then can identify that climax, who can 
give without hesitation the factual details in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities, is the one who possesses the power to appreciate. Without 
doubt information is an important strand in that complex ability 
known as “‘appreciation,’”’ but it does not, in itself, constitute ap- 
preciation, which surely includes as well such factors as sensitivity 
to style—to how words go together, to the rhythmical quality of the 
prose. It includes also the ability to appreciate intellectually the 
deeper meanings of the article or book being read, and the emotional 
capacity to respond to the fine shades of feeling which are found in 
the works of our best writers. 

To get a complete and accurate picture of a pupil’s ability to 
appreciate, it would perhaps be desirable first to analyze appreci- 
ation, and then to measure each part separately, for it is quite possi- 
ble that the student who appreciates intellectually does not appreci- 
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ate emotionally, and that he who has collected a fund of informa- 
tion reacts not at all sympathetically to style. However, since the 
measurement of these several specific abilities tends to become so 
difficult and involved that the whole is lost to view, the best pro- 
cedure would seem to be the measurement of the ability of the 
pupil to differentiate the good from the less good, and the less good 
from the very bad. Certainly if the end result of our literature 
teaching has not been the development in the child of the ability 
to distinguish between really good literature and the cheap mate- 
rial with which our news stands are flooded, then we have failed 
in our job. 

It is unnecessary to point out that prose cannot be classified in 
two groups—that which is literature and that which is not literature. 
The degrees which differentiate one book from another are much 
finer than that. There is a gradual stepping-down from the very 
best to the very worst. For example, in the top bracket we might 
put such authors as Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and Goethe; in 
another bracket, Knut Hamsun, Thomas Mann, and Willa Cather; 
and going down still farther we might put such popular writers as 
Kathleen Norris, Zane Grey, and Harold Bell Wright; and, a few 
steps more down the scale, we could place the typical book for ’teen- 
age girls. Certainly the gap between an Edna Ferber and a Tolstoi 
is very great, and the individual who could not distinguish between 
the two without seeing their names attached to their work could 
hardly be said to possess discrimination in the field of literature. 
Or, as well, the student who could not differentiate between Sigrid 
Undset and Grace Livingston Hill Lutz has hardly profited greatly 
from his study of English. 

To pass over into the magazine field, the same kind of gradations 
could be made, running from the A#lantic and Harper’s, down 
through the Pictorial Review, the Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Good Housekeeping, to a still lower level such as Adventure, Triple X, 
Western, and Sea Stories, and down to True Confessions, True Story, 
Love Stories, and Love Romances. It is true that critics might dis- 
agree as to the relative merits of articles and stories in the Aélantic 
Monthly and in Harper’s, but it is very doubtful if any critic would 
fail to differentiate between a story in Scribner’s and one in Top 
Notch. 
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Considerable time has been given to this point for the reason that 
it is sometimes claimed that the ability to appreciate cannot be 
measured objectively because critics themselves disagree. When this 
disagreement exists, it is in regard to writings of a relatively uniform 
level. They, like we, would have little difficulty in making gross 
discriminations, and it is gross discrimination only that we may ex- 
pect from most of our high-school students. Children in their early 
‘teens do not possess the capacity to compare analytically one great 
work with another great work. But they should be able to differen- 
tiate between the creditable and the shoddy, between a Robert 
Frost and an Edgar Guest. 

It was upon such assumptions that the writer began work on the 
construction of an objective measuring instrument of prose apprecia- 
tion.’ The first task was to choose a number of selections of varying 
merit. Three problems immediately arose: first, what the topics 
should be; second, what the length of the selections should be; and 
third, from what sources they should be taken. A variety of topics 
was eventually determined upon. A few of those which appear in the 
final test are as follows: “Character of a Woman,” “Character of a 
Man,” “Description of Spring,” “Description of a Storm,” and 
“Story of a Homecoming.” The length of each of the selections is 
approximately one hundred words. This length was thought desir- 
able for two reasons: (1) If the selection were much shorter, it would 
not contain sufficient material to serve as a basis for judgment. 
(2) If it were much longer, the one being examined would have con- 
siderable difficulty in holding his opinion of one selection in mind as 
he read and selected a second, a third, and a fourth. 

In order to have in each set in the test selections of markedly dif- 
ferent merit, the following sources were decided upon: all first 
choices were taken from books written by authors generally con- 
sidered to be of first-class ability. From this it does not follow that 
the first-choice selections were taken from the world’s ten or a dozen 
best writers; the classification used is much broader than that, al- 

* The Carroll Prose Appreciation Test: Senior High School Form; Junior High School 
Form. Published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. Supplementary 


reference: Herbert A. Carroll, “‘A Standardized Test of Prose Appreciation,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, September, 1932. 
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lowing as first-rate selections from the works of such people as Tol- 
stoi, Conrad, Cather, and Rolvaag. 

The second-choice selections were all taken from books by writers 
generally considered to be second rate. Included in this group would 
be such authors as Harold Bell Wright, Temple Bailey, and Ernest 
Poole. The third choices were selected from magazines possessing 
little or no literary merit. This description does not fit periodicals 
such as the Pictorial Review, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the 
Delineator. The condemnation heaped upon the better women’s 
magazines is amusing in view of the fact that some of our best con- 
temporary writers are regular contributors to them. Just why a 
book by Ruth Suckow should be treasured and yet a story by her 
in Good Housekeeping go unread by intellectual people merely be- 
cause it appears in a magazine instead of within a bound volume is 
difficult to understand. The women’s magazines are on the whole 
fairly good and consequently were not used as sources in choosing 
third-choice selections. These excerpts came from such publications 
as Wild West Weekly, Love Story Magazine, Western Story Maga- 
zine, and True Experiences. The fourth-choice selections were de- 
liberate mutilations of the first choices. 

A sample set follows: 


AN INTERIOR? 
A 
I went with the little maid into a gorgeously decorated bedroom, all of cream 
color and light blue that blended prettily. The bed was a great, wide affair of 
beautifully carved and ornamented wood, painted creamy white with blue and 
gold trimmings. There was a wonderful bureau and a dressing table to match, 
and in one corner of the room a mirror that went from floor to ceiling. I had to 
hold my breath.3 
B 
Lollie had never seen such a pretty room, and it made her gasp to see how 
pretty the furniture was, as well as how pretty the rugs were, and the curtains 
at the windows and the pictures on the wall, but what she really liked best was 
that furniture, for it looked comfortable as well as pretty, and she knew it must 


2 Key: first, C; second, D; third, A; fourth, B. 
3 Anonymous, “Love-Starved,”’ True Experiences (Macfadden Publications, Novem- 
ber, 1930), Pp. 27. 
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have cost hundreds and hundreds of dollars. She wished she could live and die 
in that one room, it was so pretty. 
im 

An air of Sabbath had descended on the room. The sun shone brightly 
through the window, spreading a golden lustre over the white walls; only along 
the north wall, where the bed stood, a half shadow lingered... . . The table 
had been spread with a white cover; upon it lay the open hymn book, with the 
page turned down. Beside the hymn book stood a bowl of water; beside that lay 
a piece of white cloth..... Kjersti was tending the stove, piling the wood in 
diligently. .... Sorine sat in the corner, crooning over a tiny bundle; out of the 
bundle at intervals came faint, wheezy chirrups, like the sounds that rise from 
a nest of young birds.‘ 

D 


Major Prime had the west sitting-room. It was lined with low bookcases, 
full of old, old books. There was a fireplace, a winged chair, a broad couch, a 
big desk of dark seasoned mahogany, and over the mantel a steel engraving of 
Robert E. Lee. The low windows at the back looked out upon the wooded green 
of the ascending hill; at the front was a porch which gave a view of the valley.’ 

The validity of the test, then, depends first of all upon the cri- 
terion of source. That is, the comparison is being made between 
selections from good books, from poor books, from cheap magazines, 
and from mutilated paragraphs. Usually this criterion alone would 
be satisfactory. Certainly if the only way in which a reader can 
differentiate between a description by Edith Wharton in Ethan 
Frome and one by Mr. X in Spicy Stories is by having such descrip- 
tions carefully labeled with the name of the author and the source, 
there is a flaw in that person’s ability to appreciate. However, it is 
granted that occasionally even a good writer will sink to mediocrity 
and a mediocre writer will do something that has real value. There- 
fore it was thought desirable to supplement the criterion of source 
by the criterion of expert opinion. Consequently the test was sent to 
sixty-five judges. These judges may be subdivided into three 
groups: (1) critics and authors, (2) members of university English 
staffs, (3) high-school teachers of English. Only those selections 
on which there was complete agreement between the criterion of 
source and the criterion of the consensus of the judgment of the ex- 
perts appear in the test. The high-school student then, in taking 

40. Rolvaag, Giants in the Earth (New York: Harper & Bros., 1927), pp. 243-44. 
5 T. Bailey, The Trumpeter Swan (Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co.), p. 26. 
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the test, is matching his opinion against that of a group of sixty- 
five individuals who have proved their critical ability. If he agrees 
with them, he is said to be right; if he disagrees, he is said to be 
wrong. 

An objective test of this sort obviously does not measure the sum 
total of appreciation. For example, the ability to appreciate a whole 
book may be somewhat different from the ability to appreciate a 
single paragraph in the book. A good book is greater than the sum 
of all its parts. Therefore it does not necessarily follow that the 
child who is able to render satisfactory judgments in a test of this 
kind will always appreciate good literature. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful if a child who really appreciates good literature would 
earn a low score on such a test. Although we have no means at the 
present time of measuring this fuller and deeper appreciation, the 
probability is strong that, if we could, the relationship between such 
appreciation and the ability to render correct judgments with re- 
spect to short selections of varying merit would be very high. 





SPEECH—A SOCIAL PROBLEM' 
HENRIETTA PRENTISS 


I have been reading, as doubtless most of you have done, in the 
November number of the Aélantic Monthly a reprint of John Bur- 
roughs’ article on “Expression,” first published in 1860. There is a 
statement which I feel everyone who writes a paper and everyone 
who listens to a paper might properly hold in mind. 


Our thoughts lie in us, like the granite rock in the earth, whole and continu- 
ous, without break or rupture, and shaped by a law of the spheres; but when 
they come to the surface in utterance, and can be grasped and defined, they 
lose their entireness and become partial and fragmentary, and hint a local and 
not a general law. We cannot speak entire and unmixed truth, because utter- 
ance separates a part from the whole, and consequently in a measure distorts 
and exaggerates and does injustice to other truths. The moment we speak, we 
are one-sided and liable to be assailed by the reverse side of the fact. 


* Read before the Conference on Speech and Spoken English, Friday, November 25, 
1932, at the twenty-second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Memphis, Tenn. 
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In preparing my paper I have felt its fragmentary quality. I hope 
you will bear with me patiently. In the writing of papers there is as 
much danger of being misjudged for our omissions as of being held 
responsible for our statements. Besides, I am talking to you today 
not as one who knows, but as one who wonders. I am a speech teach- 
er who is not positive and in that sense am perhaps myself a wonder. 

I have traveled, for example, a long distance from the absolute 
standards of my mother. She was educated in Spingler Institute in 
New York City, under Gorham D. Abbott, uncle of Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Outlook in the days that were and are no more, and broth- 
er of Jacob Abbott, who wrote those charming histories that could be 
read with impunity by young ladies. There could be, for example, 
in Jacob Abbott’s Life of Queen Elizabeth nothing more tactful than 
his reflections on the worth in society of unmarried gentlewomen, 
reflections brought forth by the need of referring to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s unmarried state. 

The motto of my mother’s class of 1853 was “That our daughters 
may be cornerstones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
But today palaces are crashing down—their similitude, disorder, and 
ruin. My mother might say, as she did in her later days, when 
trained nurses were needed: ‘‘If I must have a trained nurse, see 
that she speaks English. I will not take pills from a person who 
doesn’t.’ But the fact remains that persons who know little of the 
king’s English can administer pills very well. 

The first point that I want to make under my topic “‘Speech- 
a Social Problem” is perhaps a plea rather than a point—a plea 
that we protect our young people from the sin of snobbishness. 
Snobbishness is an instinct as old as the race, and as powerful as 
fear. It is not confined to the rich man or the aristocrat. Tom the 
Toothless Wonder, whose teeth were knocked out in a tavern brawl, 
whose father was a Pennsylvania miner, and whose mother was a 
household slattern, was no less a snob for laughing at me, born of a 
New England father and a New York mother, for laughing at my 
unaccustomed speech and mannered ways, than was I for so detest- 
ing the toughness of his talk and his entire lack of manners. As a 
result we never came to human understanding and Tom must be set 
down in my long list of failures. What teacher is there who hasn’t 
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such a list waiting for him against the Judgment Day—a list swollen 
because of intolerance provoked by trifles? 

Snobbishness is a tendency to find in unlikeness an implicit criti- 
cism of our own pattern and to protect our pattern or our kind by 
the assumption that there is little of value behind the unfamiliar 
and much of evil. The small barbarian in the public school of a large 
city who hoots at the speech and manners of a private schoolboy 
suddenly injected into new surroundings by the “‘great depression”’ 
is no less a snob than the private-school youngsters who proceed 
to ostracize the foreigner’s son who has quaint ways of speech, and 
enthusiasms different from their own. 

In the field of utterance there is more danger of developing snob- 
bishness than in almost any other field of education. Ought we not 
to teach our young people to respect differences? ‘She said ‘inkwiri,’ 
didn’t she? She should have said ‘in’kwdiosri,’ shouldn’t she?” 
“Did you understand what she meant?” “Yes.”’ “Was she correct 
in her statement?” “TI guess so.” ‘‘Then from her point of view 
“inkwiri’ did its job. The essential thing is that she had some- 
thing to say and that she said it unafraid of pronunciation. Is that 
not a great deal better than what you do when you dodge the right 
word to express your thought because you are not sure whether the 
stress is on the first or the second syllable?” We know; many a 
child has done this and many a teacher has been responsible because 
his teaching lacked a sense of proportion. 

There is a Jewish psychiatrist in New York with a great part to 
play in aiding the handicapped. He says ‘““fina’’ for “’finge’” and 
“maind”’ for “‘maind” and “‘bfkoz”’ for ‘“‘bikoz.’”’ His audiences freeze 
against him after he has talked for five minutes, and they say, “We 
can’t stand listening to him, his speech is so poor!’ They have lis- 
tened to his speech, but they have not listened to his thought or to 
him with that union of mind and spirit, yes, and of critical evaluation 
of content which are the attributes of the good listener. Far more 
than this psychiatrist needs training in speech do his audiences need 
training in an understanding of relative values. Now that the cam- 
paign is over, may we not admit that there is something rather ad- 
mirable in the fact that Alfred E. Smith continues to say “‘raddio,” 
refusing to cripple the keenness of his thinking by dividing his atten- 
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tion between his message and his manner of delivering it? May we 
and may our young people be protected from the sin of snobbish- 
ness! 

An extraordinary thing is the willingness of people who know so 
little about it to criticize speech. Two principles I should like recog- 
nized in every school in the country: First, the one we have been dis- 
cussing—that the essence of a thing is of more value than its con- 
tainer, that the thought is of more importance than the word. This 
is the principle of tolerance in speech. The second is the principle 
that we must train our teachers and our young people to hear speech 
before giving them the right to discuss the proprieties of speech, 
speech as it is spoken, I mean, not speech as it is spelled. 

All speech is interesting when it is submitted to the analysis of a 
phonetically trained ear. The stranger the specimen, in fact, the 
greater the delight of hearing it. “He’] june into the lelling bulinell”’ 
is a precious instance of the use of the Welsh unvoiced / in the speech 
of an unhappy American lisper whc uas had no more Welsh influence 
in his life than the loss of a prem¢ wr the paralysis of one side of 
his tongue. But this is an exotic .ustance. 

Take the word “gentleman,” which in this day of fallen palaces 
has gone somewhat into the discard, but which showed strange modi- 
fications in pronunciation even before the World War. Before we 
attempt to teach any given pronunciation of this word, it is impor- 
tant to train a child to hear how he pronounces it and how others 
do. When he knows all the substitutions and omissions involved in 
the following pronunciations, ‘“dzé2mon,” “d3ze2lman,” “dzenlman,”’ 
“dzendimon,” “dzent,lmen,” and that abomination “dzent*lmen,” 
and can explain them you can leave to his own judgment and with 
a reasonable degree of safety which he will choose. 

There is a pleasant story of a teacher who was exposed for the 
first time to a phonetic analysis of her speech. Such an analysis is 
ruthless in the way it strips off all implications of spelling and reveals 
a word as it is actually uttered. In her annoyance she cried out, 
“That’s not true. I alwiz say ‘always.’”’ The phonetician had been 
making the point that teachers often profess to pronounce a word in 
a certain way—a way strongly influenced by spelling, but when off 
guard utter it quite differently, and that in nine cases out of ten, 
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the offguard way is the correct way and the labored utterance mere 
““pedageese,”’ as a friend of mine calls professions of fine speech in the 
mouths of pedagogues, who are conscientious but sadly lacking in 
phonetic knowledge of their mother-tongue. 

When anyone has learned to distinguish all the vowel sounds in 
the English language, quite apart from their letter names, and to 
make them himself, when he has learned to distinguish all the con- 
sonant sounds and their variations as they occur in different com- 
binations and in different places in a sentence, when he has heard 
how words blend with one another under the domination of thought 
until all the words in a phrase have become as one thought-word, 
when he has heard connectives such as “and” and the relative “that”’ 
and the article “‘the’’ becoming as inconspicuous in thought-com- 
pelled speech as safety pins or stitches should be in our attire, when 
he hears clearly without prejudice by spelling, he is ready to choose 
what speech he will, and he is usually ready to choose wisely. 

The first thing I hope he will do will be to keep speech a servant 
of society and not a master. Tolerance for the speech of others and 
simplicity in his own speech will be the result. 

When I speak of speech, I mean more than the utterance of its 
articulate elements. I mean its rate of utterance, its melodies formed 
by the variations of pitch occurring in inflections and by the changes 
of key in the shifts from thought to thought; I mean quality of 
tone; I mean voice itself. There should be ear-training for all these 
elements of speech until a student recognizes them not only in the 
speech of others but in his own speech. 

The third point I want to make is the need of presenting to our 
young people the idea that there are a number of dialects of English 
in good standing. I believe we should try to get men and women of 
culture and education from all parts of the country, and from Eng- 
land as well, to speak in our schools, with some preparation before- 
hand of the young people for the idea that they are to hear a speech- 
form unlike their own, but as acceptable in other regions as their 
speech is acceptable in their locality. With trained ears the young 
people will listen with intelligence, and with prepared spirits they 
will listen with friendliness. 

All that I have said is in favor of a kind of ‘“‘other-mindedness in 
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speech.”’ I have always remembered however a phrase in a book 
whose title I have long since forgotten, “‘Pale people who understand 
everything and who do nothing.”’ Are there no positive criteria for 
which we may work in our schools? Would anyone object to whole- 
some voices? Are we not all committed to the principle of a sound 
mind in a sound body, and, if so, are healthy vocal cords not a part 
of our health program? I can think of no institution from the point 
of view of geographical distribution, or of vocational purpose, where, 
if time could be found in the curriculum and the authorities persuad- 
ed that the teacher knew his job, training in the right use of voice 
would be frowned upon. To carry the load of speaking on the dia- 
phragm and not on the vocal cords, to reduce muscularity by in- 
creasing resonance, to possess the whole gamut of vocal modulations 
so that earnestness may be expressed, for example, by a still small 
voice, as well as by a shout, not through manipulation but through 
an automatic co-ordination of mind and voice—to be, in short, in 
possession of our full vocal faculties—is to insure vocal health, ex- 
pressiveness, and a sympathetic hearing. Whatever the dialect, a 
voice that comes out of a kindly, considerate heart, directed by the 
processes of thinking and given right physical support, commends 
itself to any social order. I am interested in the teaching of voice 
because I believe it is one of the ways of integrating the whole per- 
sonality. 

There is a relationship between voice and dialect. Many singers 
will tell you they like best to sing in Italian because Italian vowels 
and consonants lend themselves to open, flowing tones. For the same 
reason the artists of the platform and the stage prefer some dialects 
of English to others because there are more open vowels and less con- 
sonant interference. Any school teaching the arts of speech would 
have to set up such a dialect as its standard so that its graduates 
pursuing their careers in all English-speaking countries might carry 
their message of beauty. 

This dialect is a kind of international English toward which, al- 
most unconsciously, educated people if they are widely traveled 
and internationally minded tend. Is there perhaps an advantage in 
a speech-form which does not proclaim its sectionalism? At the out- 
set of this paper I spoke of the right of an adult to his own speech- 
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form if it remains within the bounds of intelligibility, and of the need 
of training youngsters to give fair hearing to the unaccustomed. 
But despite my conviction that the force of a man’s message should 
not be lessened because of the speech-form that he uses, I think it 
unfair to our young people not to give them sufficient flexibility of 
speech to enable them to choose the speech-form they desire. The 
ear-training that I have advocated is the basic step. Training in 
the ability to use the best native dialect as distinguished from the 
illiterate or the lazy every school owes its students. A school should 
also instil in its young people respectful familiarity with other 
speech-forms than those of the region. This obligation it can fulfil 
with phonograph records if it cannot summon living men and 
women to its platform. Some practice, for the sheer fun of it, in 
unaccustomed forms of English utterance is part of the process of 
ear-training. What are the results we can count upon? 
1. For all our students increased intelligence in hearing English and ability to 
discriminate 
2. Some slight bilingualism, because to the accustomed speach of each will be 
added the modified form of the classroom 
3. The capacity to master a new speech-form for habitual use if economic or 
social pressure makes this necessary 
4. The ability to swing back into a regional form of speech whenever that is the 
quickest way to enter into the heart of the situation 
. No change whatsoever, or practically none, in a student who as a student 
sees no value in speech-training, and who as an adult is committed to the 
policy of carrying his region to the world rather than of bringing the world 
to his door 


VI 


May I enlarge slightly on points 3 and 4? I am under the impres- 
sion that the greatest value of speech-training in the school is not the 
determination for a young person of the way in which he must speak 
before he knows what social demands are to be put upon him, but 
the development of the tools of utterance, namely, hearing and flexi- 
bility, so that he can carve his own speech as he will when he finds 
his place in life. Moreover, we cannot fix speech in the schools. 

I have known Jewish students graduating from College with an 
excellent acquired speech-form to revert to their early type when 
they found themselves in later life in constant association with 
people showing a strong Yiddish accent in their English. 
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I have known students who have consistently held out for their 
accustomed dialect, although interested in learning to analyze it, 
changing easily and suddenly to a much finer form when they found 
themselves teaching in a school where none but the finest type of 
English would be accepted, or when they were trying to enter a 
little-theater group where commonplace English was not acceptable, 
or were entering a business firm that insisted on fine personality 
and speech in its staff. 

We cannot provide our students with their later environment, 
but we can enable them to react intelligently and graciously to their 
environment. Out of the heart the mouth should speak. 

In connection with the fourth point, the ability to swing back into 
a regional form of speech, may I plead for the right to intelligent 
bilingualism. Many a student of mine has been willing to experi- 
ment with better speech-form than the form she learned at home 
because of my willingness to recognize the value of any form that 
carries meaning, and is a straight path from the mind and the 
heart of one person to another. In the main, parents are eager to 
see their children improve, but if to any parent language difference 
is a barrier, his children should honor him by using the speech-form 
with which he finds himself at home. I come back, you see, again 
and again to my plea against snobbishness in speech. 

Every teacher of English and of Speech should, I believe, subject 
himself to the discipline of phonetic training until he knows the laws 
of English utterance as well as he knows the laws of composition and 
the rules of spelling. I believe also that he should have a well-trained 
voice. Speech is the parent of literature. I believe beautiful speech 
in the schools should be the introduction to literature. I believe 
beauty makes its appeal and needs no support, and that if our young 
people in the schools and the colleges throughout the land could 
hear our language and our literature taught by men and women of 
distinction of personality, in which voice and speech play no small 
part, half the battle for an open mind in speech would be won. The 
other half of the battle I would leave for environment to turn in 
whatever way it may. 
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THE CAUSES OF CHILDREN’S ERRORS 
IN CAPITALIZATION 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
S. L. PRESSEY anp PERA CAMPBELL 


I. PROBLEM AND METHOD 


More studies as to the nature, frequency, and permanence of er- 
rors have probably been made in English composition than in any 
other subject; but almost no intensive research has been reported as 
to why children make these errors. In arithmetic exceedingly valu- 
able insights into the causes of error have been obtained by having 
a pupil “think out loud” and thus show the investigator just what 
his mental processes were when he made this or that mistake. It 
seemed a reasonable inference that a similar approach would be 
profitable in English composition. This brief paper reports trial of 
such a method to determine causes of error in capitalization. One 
of the writers (Miss Campbell) made an arrangement by which she 
could talk over the written work of each child in two of her ninth- 
grade classes almost as soon as the writing was completed and before 
the children had had time to forget their reasons for writing as they 
did. After a preliminary trial to work out the technique and develop 
rapport with the children, six different pieces of written work were 
selected for intensive study: an incident from Treasure Island, a 
book report, a topic based on the Merchant of Venice, a letter, an 
examination on some thirty previously memorized lines of poetry, 
and a piece of expository writing—written from an outline. As soon 
as each set of compositions was handed in it was corrected; there was 
then an interview with each pupil in which he was shown each error 
and asked why he made it. 


II, RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 
The first, rather unexpected point is that the errors in capitaliza- 
tion were in large part explainable, logical, and understandable; 
they were far from being random or senseless. For instance, one 
child capitalized “Island,” when used by itself, throughout her paper 
197 
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on Treasure Island, because she thought of the word as referring to 
a particular spot—not just any island. Another child capitalized 
all the words of a title of his book report because he said that in the 
actual book they not only began with capitals, but consisted en- 
tirely of capitals; in transcribing the title to his own theme he 
thought he should at least keep the initial capitals of each word. 
Another child was writing about happenings at some school and 
began the word “‘school’’ with a capital. His explanation was that, 
although the events apparently took place elsewhere, they really 
occurred in his own school and he was in the habit of writing the 
name of his school with capitals. Another child used the words 
“God Bless you” and reasoned that since “God” was capitalized 
and “Bless” went with “‘God”’ it, too, should be begun with a capi- 
tal. Another child began “Pirates” always with a capital on the 
grounds that these were real people, just as real as “John Silver” or 
“Captain Kidd.” Several children capitalized words they wanted 
to have stand out, thinking such words would gain greater empha- 
sis; for example, ‘“These were Blood Curdling events”; “I was a 
Freshman in High School at the time’’; “‘A little earlier the Christian 
People persecuted the Jews.” The writer of this last sentence fur- 
ther justified his capitals by saying that if ‘Jews’’ were a particular 
group of persons, so were ‘“‘Christian People.”’ 

The failure to capitalize the first word in a line of poetry was due 
almost wholly to a following of the sense rather than the form. For 
instance, the lines 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious 


usually appeared as 
So let it be with Caesar. 
The noble Brutus hath told you that Caesar was ambitious. 

There were many cases of perseverance in the capitalization of 
common nouns in the title when those words appeared in the body 
the of the writing. Thus, if a title were ‘““The Arrow and the Song,”’ 
the words “arrow” and “‘song’’ both tended to be capitalized when- 
ever repeated. On the other hand, many children who could state the 
rules about the use of capitals in a title failed to use capitals because 
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they regarded the title as a sort of first sentence to the story, and 
hence capitalized only the first word and actual names of persons or 
places. The error here was obviously due to a failure to grasp the 
nature and function of a title. In the classes of ninth-grade children 
used as subjects in this investigation there were a few children who 
omitted capitals because they were not sure how the needed letter 
was formed, or else made such letters only with difficulty; there 


TABLE I 


SHOWING TOTAL ERRORS IN THE USE OF CAPITALS 


Failure to Capital Where 


Capitalize Not Needed 

Important words of title........... 47 10 
Person’s title used in place of name. . 14 
First word of sentence”... 5 tenets 63 
Title preceding name. . ere 3 ; 
Salutation... . eS er Eee re , 3 
Complimentary close.............. I 
Words referring to deity........... 4 3 
Specific common nouns capitalized 46 
Name of organization.............. I 
PROC CONTIN on oviv ic vdswsccvesce’s 7 
Adjective derived from proper noun 3 
Name of place............ deeded 2 
First word of line of poetry...... 25 

0 eer Ee ie weauiee ine 170 64 

234 
* Most of these errors are due to failures in sentence structure; when the children realized they were 


beginning a new sentence there seemed to be no trouble. 


was also one girl who persistently used capitals because they looked 
so pretty and she liked to make them. 

The actual errors found on all six pieces of writing are classified in 
Table 1. 

Of the 234 errors noted, 57 (24 per cent) had to do with the titles 
of themes, 63 (27 per cent) were made because the children did not 
sense where a new sentence started, 46 (20 per cent) came from the 
using of a common noun as a proper noun, and 25 (11 per cent) were 
failures to capitalize the beginning of a line of poetry. The remain- 
ing 18 per cent of errors are scattered over a number of usages. As 
far as the actual problems of capitalization are concerned, two prob- 
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lems—the handling of the title and the use of common for proper 
nouns—are outstanding. 
DISCUSSION 

Again it should be pointed out that these are not errors purely of 
carelessness, nor are they entirely illogical. They are mistakes in the 
way children think about the use and significance of capitals. Their 
queries into what seem to them unusual usages might run as follows: 

If an important word in a title is capitalized, why not an important word 
elsewhere? 

If God is capitalized, why not the things God does? 

If the writer is thinking of a particular street, island, river, or town, why 
shouldn’t he capitalize it even though its actual name does not appear? 

If names of certain groups of people, such as Puritans, Jews, Republicans, 
are capitalized, why not the names of other groups, such as Pirates, Lawyers, 
Companions? 

If one commonly begins the first word of a sentence with a capital, why 
should one introduce more capitals into the middle of a sentence merely because 
a new line of poetry is begun? 

When a title comes as the first thing in a story, why isn’t it the first sentence? 

It will be seen that errors center about certain usages where a 
word may be capitalized in one situation but not in another. Some 
pupils seem not clear in their thinking about such situations; ex- 
planation of the logic of the differentiation was the natural remedial 
method. However, the issues were in some cases such as to bring out 
very clearly the arbitrariness of certain practices, and the desirabil- 
ity of changing them. Thus general adoption of the library practice 
of capitalizing only the first word of the title of a book or article 
would at one stroke eliminate one common source of confusion. 
But whatever one’s stand on such questions, it can surely be agreed 
that such an individual, intimate inquiry into children’s mental 
processes in writing is highly illuminating. 


SUMMARY 
1. The paper reports an intensive study, in two ninth-grade 
classes, of the causes of error in capitalization; each child was inter- 
viewed individually and an attempt made to get him to “think out 
loud” as to just what his reasons were in each instance where he 
made an error. 
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THE SINKING MARSH 


2. Most errors were found not simply due to “carelessness” or 
“‘chance’’; in most cases the child had reasons for his error—some- 
times his error was more logical than the “correct” usage. 

3. It is urged that such an approach can be of great value in im- 
proving methods of instruction, and should be considered also in 


decisions as to what should be called ‘‘correct.”’ 





THE SINKING MARSH 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


In the hollow lies the marsh 

Circled round with aged willows, 
Harboring flowers, moss, and grasses 
In their cleft and lichened trunks. 


Within the guarding ring of trees 
Flows a sea, violet-blue, 

Of iris flowering royally, 

Leaves reflecting violet, too. 


As we approach the birds sing loud, 
They pierce the air with warning cries: 
Come not near, oh, come not near, 

Lost are all who venture here. 
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MELTON RAUBINGER 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
IVANHOE 

Harper Bros.; 10 colored plates by Frank Schoonover; large type; beauti- 
fully illustrated; $2.50. 

Houghton Mifflin; 13 colored plates by E. Boyd Smith; large type; attractive; 
$4.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 

Houghton Mifflin (Riverside Bookshelf); 13 colored plates by E. B. Smith; 
differing from $4.00 edition only in binding; $2.00; school discount, 20 per 
cent. 

David McKay (Philadelphia) ; 12 colored plates by Maurice Greiffenhagen; 
gift edition; excellent in every respect ; $3.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 

Macmillan; 10 uncolored plates by Gordon Browne; unglazed paper; a fair 
edition; $2.25. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (Luxemburg Library); 17 illustrations by Hugh M. 
Eaton; unglazed paper; medium type; $2.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.; 16 colored plates by Allen Stewart; artistic and attrac 
tive; about the best for the price; $2.00; school discount, 10 per cent. 


KENILWORTH 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (Luxemburg ed.); 17 uncolored photographic 
views; good portraits of historic persons; $2.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 
David McKay; 12 colored plates by H. J. Ford; handsome gift edition; excel- 
lent in every respect; $3.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 
Macmillan (Dryburgh ed.); 9 uncolored plates by H. M. Paget; slightly 
glazed paper; clear type; $2.25. 
QUENTIN DURWARD 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; 9 colored plates by C. Bosseron Chambers; above 
the average; $2.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.; 16 colored plates by Percy Tarrant; excellent edition 
for the price; $2.00; school discount, 10 per cent. 
THE TALISMAN 
Houghton Mifflin (Riverside Bookshelf); 5 colored plates by A. Thieme; 
companion copy to Jvanhoe; $2.00; school discount, 20 per cent. 
‘ Further references dealing with Sir Walter Scott may be secured in mimeographed 


form from the author for the cost of preparing and mailing (10 cents) if a sufficient 
number of requests are received. 
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David McKay; 12 colored plates by Simon Harmon Vedder; Preface by Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, Abbotsford; excellent in all respects; $3.00; school discount, 20 
per cent. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.; 16 colored plates by Rowland Wheelwright; attractive 
and reasonably priced; $2.00; school discount, 10 per cent. 

Macmillan (Dryburgh ed.); contains frontispiece and 8 woodcuts; $2.25. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
FILMS 

Sir Walter Scott, One reel; 35 mm., silent. Edited Pictures System, 130 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York City. $3.00. 

Sir Walter Scott. One reel; 16 mm., silent. Hermen Ross, 630 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City. $1.50. 

The Lady of the Lake. Five reels; 16 or 35 mm., with or without sound (the 
sound being musical accompaniment; harps, bagpipes, song). Fitzpatrick Pic- 
tures, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. $25. (This picture taken in Scot- 
land; scenes all authentic.) 

Rob Roy. Six reels; silent. 35 mm. Ameranglo Corporation, 226 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. $20. 

In the Days of Chivalry. One reel, silent. 16 or 35 mm.; Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood. (Obtainable only through state or city 
board of education.) Cuttings from Fairbanks’ Robin Hood. Booklet with li- 
brary references, teaching devices, etc. 


LANTERN SLIDES 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 45 cents each. 

Scottish Lakes and Mountains, 21 slides (Nos. 282-302). 

Scott’s Edinburgh Home; Abbotsford; Dryburgh Abbey; Scott Monument, 
Edinburgh. 5 slides (Nos. 317-21). 

Edinburgh and Melrose. 29 slides (Nos. 325-53). Nos. 326, 331, 343, 344, 
350-53, especially appropriate. 

Sterling and the Forth (Nos. 363-66, 369, 373, 383). 

EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES, Iowa City, Iowa. 60 cents each. 

The Crusades. 25 slides (set, 210). 

Ivanhoe. 25 slides (set, 210). 

The Lady of the Lake. 20 slides (set, 212). 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM. 
The Crusades. 26 slides. 
Ivanhoe. 26 slides. 

The Lady of the Lake. 24 slides. 


New YorK STATE VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Ivanhoe. 68 slides. 
Scott and “The Lady of the Lake.’ 58 slides. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, by WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses, by J. H. CHOATE, pp. 229-40. 

Scott and His Circle, by DONALD CASWELL. Garden City, 1930. 

Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, by M. A. HucHes. London: 
Horace Hutchinson, 1904. 

Masters of English Literature, by E. W. CHUBB, pp. 269-92. 

More than Conquerors, by A. GILBERT, pp. 57-85. 

Lives of Great English Writers, by GUNMERE and HUTCHINSON, pp. 274-01. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature. Columbia University Press, 1907. 

Peeps at Great Men, by E. W. Grierson. Macmillan, 1913. 

Scott in Sunshine and Shadow, by W. F. Gray. Methuen, 1931. 

Scott and His Poetry, by A. E. MorGAN. Dodge, 1922. 

Scott Country, by W. S. Crockett. Macmillan, 1902. 


TESTS AND TEACHING DEVICES 

OBJECTIVE TESTS IN LITERATURE: The Lady of the Lake, ed. HADSELL and 
We tts. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Harlow Publishing Co., 1926; $1.25 for 25 
copies; 6 cents per copy in smaller quantities. New-type questions on metrical 
form, setting, plot, vocabulary. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS IN ENGLISH: Jvanhoe, by SATTERFIELD. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Smith, Hammond & Co., 1928; single copy, 15 cents; package of 35 and two 
scoring keys, $1.25. New-type questions on appreciation, facts, and vocabulary. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS IN ENGLISH: Quentin Durward, by RoysTER and SATTER- 
FIELD. Atlanta, Ga.: Smith, Hammond & Co., 1931; price the same as for 
Ivanhoe. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS IN ENGLISH: The Lady of the Lake, by SATTERFIELD. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Smith, Hammond & Co. Same price and type of question as the 
two tests above. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT TESTS IN: LITERATURE: The Lady of the Lake, by SALLEE. 
New York: Lyons & Carnahan, 1931; 10 copies, keys and tabulation sheets, 
60 cents; 15 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, $1.05. New-type question on the life of 
Scott, setting, poetic form, appreciation, quotations, and historical notes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT TESTS IN LITERATURE: Ivanhoe, by SALLEE. Companion 
tests to the one above. 

THE EATON LITERATURE Tests: Jvanhoe, ed. H. T. EATON. Boston: Palmer 
Co., 1929; 2 cents per test. New-type question on character, setting, plot, 
identification of speeches. 

THE EATON LITERATURE Tests: The Lady of the Lake. Same type of test 
and price as the Eaton test above. 

TEACHER’S HANDBOOK FOR TRESSLER’S Abridged Ivanhoe, ed. TRESSLER. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1926; names of places to buy illustrations, acting 
versions; games, vocabulary enrichment, program recitation, short-answer test. 
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My Procress Book In The Lady of the Lake. Columbus, Ohio: American 
Education Press, 1930; 7 cents each plus postage for 10 or more; 10 cents each 
for fewer than 10; 21 projects with new-type questions; skeleton outline for 
movie; tests for mastery. 

My ProcGress Book IN Ivanhoe. Same type of material and same price as 
test above. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN LITERATURE: Jvanhoe, ed. KINGLSEY. Boston: Palmer 
Co., 1929; 20 cents; outlines, historical backgrounds, questions, and theme sub- 
jects. 

QUTLINE STUDIES IN LITERATURE: The Lady of the Lake. Same type of mate- 
rial and same price as similar test above. 

An Introduction to the English Classics, chap. iii, pp. 47, 50; Ivanhoe, Quentin 
Durward, The Lady of the Lake, ed. TRENT, HANSON, and BREWSTER. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1915; 88 cents; explanation of setting, characters, story, construc- 
tion, style. 

Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in English, pp. 10, 33, 131; Ivanhoe, The Lady 
of the Lake, ed. BLAKELY. New York: American Book Co., 1908; 72 cents; 
questions on interpretation, style, characters, life of the author. 

Teachers’ Manual for the Study of English Classics, by MARrsH. New York: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1921; free to teachers; outlines, questions, theme sub- 
jects, selections for class reading. 

OUTLINES OF THREE YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR REviEws: The 
Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, Marmion, by Fine. New York: Noble & Noble, 
1918; 70 cents; description of the action; characterization. 

Exercises and Tests on English Classics, by Harris. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1928; 84 cents; definite plans for work; charts, outlines, sketches, dramatiza- 
tion, new-type questions. 

Student’s Guide, Books I and II, by Mites, GREENLAW, ELSON, and KECK. 
NEw York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931; Book I, 28 cents; Book II, 32 cents; 
unit problems with new-type questions. 

Class Size in High School English, by Dora V. SmitH. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931; exhaustive study on Ivanhoe; references 
good for other Scott works. 

Additional suggestions for teaching Scott may be obtained from the many 
excellent texts published by the leading textbook houses. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
SCOTCH 
CaTHER, K. D. “Stuart Rose” (in Girlhood Stories of Famous Women, pp. 
243-67). Century. 
Crockett, S. R. Red Cap Tales (Scott’s stories retold). Macmillan. 
FarMER, L. H. “Mary, Queen of Scots” (in Book of Famous Queens, pp. 
174-91). Crowell. 
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GrIERSON, Mrs. E. W. Book of Edinburgh, for Young People. Macmillan. 
GRIERSON, Mrs. E. W. Scottish Fairy Book. Stokes. 

GRIERSON, Mrs. E. W. Tales from Scottish Ballads. Macmillan. 
GRIERSON, Mrs. E. W. Tales of Scottish Keeps and Castles. Macmillan. 
GUERBER, H. A. “Mary Queen of Scots” (in Story of the English, pp. 238-43). 

American. 

HOLLAND, R. S. “Mary, Queen of Scots” (in Historic Girlhoods, pp. 78-92). 

Jacobs. 

Humpurey, G. “Royal Mary” (in Story of the Marys, pp. 11-26). Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LANG, ANDREW. “Marquis of Montrose” (in Tartan Tales, pp. 1-53). Long- 
mans. 

LANG, J. Story of Robert the Bruce (in “Children’s Heroes Series’’). Dutton. 

LANG, L. B. “Marquis of Montrose” (in Red Book of Heroes, pp. 135-68). 
Longmans. 

Mackie, R. L. Story of King Robert the Bruce. Harrap. 

MARSHALL, H. E. “Story of Mary Stuart” (in Boy Kings and Girl Queens, 
pp. 223-45). Stokes. 

STEEDMAN, A. “Mary, Queen of Scots” (in When They Were Children, pp. 52- 

61). Nelson. 

WARREN, H. P. “Story of Mary, Queen of Scots” (in Stories from English 

History, pp. 222-28). Heath. 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE. Caged Lion. Macmillan. 


ENGLISH 

ATKINSON, A. M. ‘Third Crusade and Richard I of England” (in Jntroduc- 
tion to American History, pp. 148-60). Ginn. 

BALDWIN, J. “King Richard and Blondel” (in Thirty More Famous Stories 
Retold, pp. 97-107). American. 

Brooks, E. S. “Elizabeth of Tudor: The Girl of the Hertford Manor” (in 
Historic Girls, pp. 174-91). Putman. 

CHESWICK. Robin Hood. David McKay. 

CoFFMAN, R. ‘Pilgrims and the Crusades” (in Child’s Story of the Human 
Race, pp. 256-65). Dodd, Mead & Co. 

CouLomsB, MCKINLEY, and Wuite. ‘“‘Crusades, an Outburst of the Medieval 
Spirit” (in What Europe Gave to America, pp. 167-79). Scribner. 

Cruse. Golden Road in English Literature. Crowell. 

GREENE and Kirk. “Godfrey and the First Crusade; Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion” (in With Spurs of Gold, pp. 145-99). Little, Brown & Co. 

HAAREN and PoLanp. “Peter the Hermit” (in Famous Men of the Middle 
Ages, pp. 173-79). American. 

HERBERTSON, A. G. “How the Minstrel Saved the King” (in Heroic Legends, 
pp. 62-80). Dodge. 
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HorrMaN, A. S. “Reign of Queen Elizabeth” (in Heroes and Heroines of 
English History, pp. 193-204). Dutton. 

HorrMan, A. S. “Richard Cceur-de-Lion” (in Heroes and Heroines of Eng- 
lish History, pp. 56-79). Dutton. 

LANIER, H. W. “Richard Lion Heart to the Rescue” (in Book of Bravery, 
pp. 187-99). Scribner. 

LANSING, M. F. “Richard the Crusader” (in Barbarian and Noble, pp. 159- 
68). Ginn. 

Pye. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Macmillan. 

STEEDMAN, A. ‘‘Queen Elizabeth” (in When They Were Children, pp. 43-51). 
Stokes. 

Tappan, E. M. “The Crusades” (in Old World Hero Stories, Part I, pp. 
136-51). Houghton Mifflin. 

TApPAN, E. M. Jn the Days of Queen Elizabeth. Lothrop. 

VaN Loon, H. W. “The Crusades” (in The Story of Mankind, pp. 168-73). 
Boni & Liveright. 

WarREN, H. P. “The Crusades and Richard I” (in Stories from English 
History). Heath. 

Wiimot-Buxton, E. M. “Story of Richard the Lion-Hearted”’ (in Stories of 
Early England, pp. 137-41). Crowell. 

FRENCH 

Capes, BERNARD. “The Prior of Saint Come” (in Historical Vignettes). 
Stokes. 

DarK, SIDNEY. Book of France for Young People. Doubleday-Doran. 

Davis, W. S. Life on a Medieval Barony. Harper. 

GUERBER, H. A. Story of Old France. American. 

HAGGARD, A. C. P. Louis XI and Charles the Bold. Moffat. 

Hare, C. Life of Louis XI. Scribner. 

HorTreENRATH. Les costumes chez les peuples anciens and modernes. Armand 
Guerinet. 

Huco, Victor. Notre Dame de Paris. 

Lacrorx, Paut. Manners and Customs in the Middle Ages. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 

McCartny, Justin. If J Were King. 

Major, CHARLES. Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy. 

MANSFIELD, F. M. Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine. 

READE, CHARLES. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Scott, W. Anne of Geierstein. 

STEVENSON, R. L. The Black Arrow. 
TAPPAN, E. M. When Knights Were Bold. 
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POSTERS 
The following posters may be obtained (until the supply is exhausted) at 
$1.50 each, or at $0.75 for use in schools if the request is made on the school 


I 
letterhead, from the railroad companies that issue them: 

The Trossachs. London and North Eastern Railway, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Ben More. Painted by Norman Wilkinson, R.I. London Midland and Scot 
tish Railways, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Glencoe. Painted by Horatio McCulloch, R.S.A. London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railways, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THOUGHT WRITING 
HENRY C. FENN 

The English was tolerably correct; a not unreasonable attempt at 
paragraphing was evident; the manuscript was scrupulously neat. 
An “‘A”?—a “B”’?—a “C’’? No, by the immortal William Shake- 
speare! The girl should fail. There wasn’t an idea worth setting 
down on paper in that whole theme. Not an iota of thought—or 
whatever the unit of thought is—had been expended on the produc- 
tion. It was futile mechanism: the wheels went round but they ac- 
complished nothing. 

Ah, but what am I judging: the child’s mental capacity for 
thought?—her creative genius?—or her ability to write accurate 
English and to express herself—whatever “herself” may be? And 
there I began to do some thinking myself. 

According to standards rather widely accepted, I believe I should 
be considered unjust in failing that child. My first duty is to incul- 
cate correctness. Spelling must be perfect; grammatical structure 
and usage should be according to Fowler; rhetorical rules must be 
followed in the sentence forms and paragraphing used to set forth the 
writer’s ideas. Those things come first. Children do not have equal 
powers of thinking; so it would be unfair to hold all up to the stand- 
ards of the best, and equally unsatisfactory to maintain a low stand- 
ard of thinking for those quite able to think independently. 

But this statement of the widely accepted standard proved to be 
but a point of departure from which I departed a long, long way. 
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Regardless of what others think about the matter, regardless of ac- 
cepted standards, what is most vital to the development of the child 
—the drilling of his sense of correctness or the stimulation of his 
creative powers? There was but one answer: teach the child to 
think; English usage must come second, for the tool must subserve 
the product. 

Would I be content to have my students go out into the world un- 
able to express themselves clearly and correctly in their native 
tongue? No. Would I dare to send them to College Board examina- 
tions unable to set forth their ideas accurately and correctly? No. 
Yet, if it were a choice between the two—which it is not—TI believe 
I should choose to emphasize content rather than form. The College 
Board examiners, specifying as they do that they will not consider a 
paper which does not conform to the rules of good English, cannot 
possibly set up absolute standards, for such do not exist; while the 
big world—and after all we are preparing for a lifetime in the world, 
not merely for four years in college—cares little for form and much 
for ideas. Witness the errancies of most contemporary writers of 
acknowledged standing. How many of their periods do not make 
complete sentences! How often their usage differs from the dictates 
of Fowler! How frequently their paragraphing follows the vagaries 
of their own minds rather than the principles of reason! How brazen- 
ly they inflict upon us dangling participles, needless prepositional 
endings, even misplaced modifiers! Yet they “break into print” 
yea, they get paid for it. 

Few will hold that it is necessary to neglect correct English in 
order to stimulate thinking. Many, on the other hand, will agree 
that there is little use in learning to express one’s self correctly if one 
has nothing to say. Admitting that our problem is twofold, may we 
not claim unhesitatingly that it is both more important and at the 
same time less common in practice to stress thought than it is to 
stress form? The purpose of this paper is to share a few experiments 
in the stimulation of thought. 

The tenth grade, with a few notable exceptions, were doing spirit- 
less work in composition; and those who most needed to learn ac- 
curacy were making little progress. From the depths of my despair 
arose the suggestion: stop coddling them by providing ready-made 
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subjects to write on; give them a chance to think. The following 
morning the tenth grade were somewhat taken aback. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” began the teacher, “that you 
don’t think—at least, not much nor very often. For the rest of this 
week you will have fifteen minutes a day of class time in which to 
write your thoughts on any subject you may choose. Never mind 
how disconnected your thoughts are: set down exactly what you 
think.” 

“What if I haven’t any thoughts?” came the inevitable query 
from Johnny, whose mental workings had indeed been most con- 
spicuous by their absence. He was assured that a complete vacuum 
was too rare a condition to be likely in so advanced a class as the 
tenth grade. With much protest about “cruelty to children” the 
process was initiated. 

At the end of the week each pupil turned in four pencil scrawls as 
evidence of cerebration. I selected Molly’s soul throbs as the first 
to be evaluated. Molly was the despair of the entire faculty. Throb 
one ran as follows: 

Mr. Fenn says we have to think. But I don’t have anything to think about 
so how does he think I can write anything? This is all I can think today. I hope 
you like it. 

The second day’s effort was almost as bad, but the third day came 
a surprise. Molly had a thought. She plunged in boldly. 

Last nite at supper we talked about next year and what ought to be done 
about me. Father wants me to go away from home to a bording school but 
Mother doesn’t. I don’t know what I want to do. If I go to a bording school 
they will make me work hard and if I stay here at Oak Lane the teachers think 
I’m a dumbell. Maybe they are rite. Well, I don’t know what to think. I guess 
Father will decide anyhow. 


Feeble as that may seem to those who do not know Molly, it was a 
hopeful sign to me. Molly had actually expressed her own thoughts, 
even though the conclusion was “I don’t know what to think.” 
That was, of course, the worst in the class. At the other extreme 
was Frank, who found a subject a day with no difficulty whatever. 
Nearer Molly’s level was George, who for two days vented his feel- 
ings in impudent and sarcastic comment on the “‘stunt you are put- 
ting over on us’’; but even he reacted the last day, tired of his own 
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sarcasm and disappointed that I had not collected and read his re- 
marks from day to day, and he gave his very frank opinions on the 
subject of interscholastic athletics. 

Without taking up the more normal papers in detail, let me state 
in summary that not a member of the class failed to strike some 
train of thought worthy of development into an essay. Some of these 
germ thoughts were used later. The attitude of the class toward the 
“stunt” had changed completely. Even Sarcastic George sheepishly 
admitted that “there was something in it after all.” 

A year later came an opportunity to try an improved form of the 
same experiment on the new tenth grade. It seemed best this time 
to give warning over the week end so that less time might be wasted 
in the students becoming adjusted to the idea. Friday morning 
they were greeted somewhat as follows: 

“During the next two weeks I want you to write for at least fifteen 
minutes a day on some one subject you may choose. It will have to 
be a broad subject, something to think out in detail. You may feel 
like attempting to work out your philosophy of life, your religious 
views, your political ideals, your criticisms of the educational system. 
The chief requirement is that your writing be exposition, not narra- 
tion, although narration may enter in for illustrative purposes. Be 
sure you don’t select a subject so limited that you'll have nothing 
more to offer on it by the end of the first week. 

“You may write this in the form of a diary if you choose. There 
is no merit in writing the same amount each time. Even if you miss a 
day no crime has been committed. I want you to think and think 
through to some conclusion. The first few days may be largely waste 
effort—wasted in orientation, in finding yourself and your subject. It 
doesn’t matter. Finally, spend two thirds of your time in thinking 
and one-third in writing. See what you can do.” 

The murmur that greeted this assignment showed that some 
doubted whether they could think, but there was also a reassuring 
note of interest. No other homework was given during those two 
weeks. We did various things in class; I gave the group some time 
free in order that those who wished to consult me about their writing 
might conveniently do so. Several did come with questions. 
“Will you look over this and see if it is what you want?” 
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“No,” I replied. “‘That’s not the question. Is it what you want? 
Is it what you honestly think?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Very well, go on writing. I’ll be satisfied with it if you are.” 

Another came with an outline of what he proposed to discuss. I 
looked it over, suggested an omission, and sent him off with a com- 
mendation for orderly thinking. 

Frances decided that she would like to set forth her views on the 
“Elements of Friendship.”’ We had read Emerson earlier in the year. 
The subject was approved, and results showed that it was not being 
discussed as an abstract and theoretical matter; another girl in the 
class was quite evidently the concrete object about which Frances’ 
thinking took form. 

During the second week came a request for more time in class to 
work on the Thought Diaries. I asked how many could use class 
time to advantage and was surprised to find a majority opinion that 
without extra time they could not complete their thinking to their 
own satisfaction. 

“How much time are you using outside of class?” I inquired. 

Several had spent as much as an hour the night before. Not one 
had been using less than half an hour a day on this work. The proj- 


‘ 


ect was no longer an “‘assignment,” a “requirement,” but had be- 
come an interesting experiment on the part of each individual stu- 
dent. I do not recall setting a task which has drawn forth more real 
and consuming interest. 

And the resultant materials? Well, I had a delightful time reading 
them. There had been an agreement in the first place that I should 
not read aloud any of the Diaries; for that reason I refrain from 
quoting here. One girl had been disturbed by some things which she 
was being taught in Sunday school. She set forth the pros and cons 
of the matter and her conclusions. It was not my place to comment 
in any way upon the views arrived at, but I did compliment the 
writer on her frankness and evident determination to search out the 
truth for herself. A boy’s criticism of our political life was highly 
illuminating. He mentioned in the course of his entries that he had 
kept the entire family in a ferment with supper table discussions, 
and that his father had jokingly threatened to take him out of school 
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if the school didn’t stop making him think. I turned with much curi- 
osity to a dissertation on “Progressive Education,’ which was, 
naturally, nothing more or less than a student’s evaluation of his 
own school. It was no tirade of destructive criticism. From its fair- 
mindedness the politicians who harangue us before each election 
might learn much. There was no evidence of personal spite toward 
any teacher, though at the same time it was easy to recognize certain 
individuals on our faculty. The student felt that our school’s reputa- 


c 


tion for being ‘‘progressive”’ must be based on incomplete knowledge 
of the facts by outsiders. From his own experience he knew of many 
features which were not “progressive.”” He admitted the impossibil- 
ity of perfection, but he offered suggestions for improvement. I 
could not take offense at his weighing of our reputation. What repu- 
tation is not based partly on ignorance of family skeletons? His sug- 
gested improvements failed to take into consideration certain factors 
of which the youthful critic could not in the nature of things be 
aware. What struck me as significant was that a Senior in high 
school could weigh values so clearly even though his limited experi- 
ence was inadequate to cope with the problems he raised. After all, 
it is not the conclusions arrived at which are of first importance; it is 
the practice in orderly thinking. 

Needless to say, all students were urged to preserve their Thought 
Diaries. Some voluntarily declared an intention to continue the 
habit thus started. We shall probably repeat the Thought Diary 
project some day, for it is one which can safely be used once a year. 
Those who write on their philosophy of life and keep the results from 
year to year will have most interesting materials to mull over later 
especially to read to a wife or husband some twenty years from now. 
I wonder how much more thinking they will have done by then. 











EVALUATING CHILDREN’S WRITING 


In an effort to provide specific aids to the teacher of “Creative 
Writing” the English Journal recently invited a number of English 
teachers to submit samples of pupil writing for criticism by other 
instructors in the field. Four poems selected from the first batch 
that came in were submitted to Mrs. Snow Longley Housh, Mr. H. 
D. Roberts, and Miss Ariel Sisson for comment. None of these 
critics knew of the others’ judgments. 

Some of the comment is addressed to the teacher and some to the 
pupil, as will be clear from the statements themselves. Teachers’ 
names were intentionally omitted, and only the first names of the 
pupils given, in order that the judgments might be as impersonal as 
possible. 

A succeeding issue will contain other samples of student writing, 
with the judgments of other teachers. 


I 

The Pupil: Harry H.; Grade, 9A; age, 14. Durfee Intermediate School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Harry, one of those boys of a low group, who reached the ninth grade only 
after considerable difficulty, surprised his teacher when his poem began to take 
some definite form. The boy had not written poetry previously, although he 
made several subsequent attempts. Harry’s father was employed at Ford’s just 
following the ‘“‘boom days” at which time this poem was written. The boy had 
wondered, he said, why his family did not have money to do with as did other 
families. While watching the seething humanity pour out of the Ford plant one 
afternoon, the thought took form which he has expressed. Several days’ work 
in composition were devoted to the poem. Four verses were discarded as lacking 
possibilities and the remaining two were appraised by the group and reworked 
by the boy. Childhood is optimistic and dreams well of the future. Both the 
child’s idealism and the parents’ existence in a world of reality give the poem 


THERE’S ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP 

Thousands are struggling for meager life, 
Thousands a job would adopt, 

Yet why should they struggle for such a hard life 
When there’s always room at the top? 
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Thousands are working the whole day ’round, 
Tired as though they would drop, 

But why must they live on dry mouldy bread 
When there’s always room at the top? 


Snow LoncLey Hovsu: I should probably weakly praise this in 
terms of Harry, knowing what rhythmic expression meant to him; 
but I should try to get over a suggestion of the difference between 
rhymed abstractions and poetry as follows: 

Praise the phrase “dry mouldy bread” for its sensuous quality. 
In imagination you can see and taste it. Show its concreteness as 
compared with “‘meager life,’ a generality. 

“Adopt” and “top” form an imperfect rhyme—also an awkward 
inversion and an inaccurate verb. (We don’t adopt jobs. We wish 
we could.) The class will want to supply rhymes for “‘top.’’ A plod- 
ding boy will probably like to work out a better line. If he has 
worked to his limit already, let the imperfect rhyme go. 

HOLLAND D. RosBerts: Harry deserves the encouragement of 
high praise. He has achieved that difficult thing of which few of us 
are capable—he has said something authentic about his own life 
that is at the same time original social criticism. It is important as 
an outcropping of vital thinking and feeling in the midst of academic 
sterility. We have evidence here that we cannot gauge productive 
capacity by intelligence quotients. 

This unknown boy has raised a question in the midst of the in- 
difference and injustice that surrounds him which is shaking the 
foundations of the greatest governments and is remolding the lives 
of every human being. Harry will answer his question some day and 
a courageous teacher would lead him to do so now. 

The technical values of Harry’s work are numerous but a discus- 
sion of them must not be allowed to obscure the high quality of the 
content. He had something to say. How he said it grew inevitably 
and powerfully out of his question. The effectiveness of the work is 
all the more remarkable because with the exception of such unusual 
but effective terms as ‘meager’ and “adopt,” the words are simple 
but inevitable. 

To have been the teacher in whose class Harry’s work could have 
been done must have been a vital, moving experience. 
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ARIEL Sisson: “There’s Always Room at the Top” is a sincere, 
honest poem, Harry, and readers will feel as you do about it. It is the 
effect on others that really makes a poem. Try again. 

Always encourage pupils to write more, but encourage them to 
be honest and sincere. 

II 

The Pupil: Bob P.; Grade, 8B; age, 12. Durfee Intermediate School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

After a discussion on sound devices to increase the music of lines, Bob P. 


? 


handed in this poem, ‘‘Swallows.’ 

He was very proud when he came to me and said, ‘“‘What do you think of the 
alliteration in this poem?” He apparently enjoyed the word “alliteration” but 
he employed this device in many of the poems that followed. I therefore felt 
that he really enjoyed the rhythm which resulted from this device. 


SWALLOWS 
The air is thick with swarms of swallows, 
High among the clouds, 
Flying all in crowds 
Over hills and over hollows 
Swarms of swooping swerving swallows. 


Burnished dark blue darting swallows 
Sailing o’er the sea, 

Flying blithe and free, 

Every bird the next one follows, 
Swarms of flying floating swallows. 


Snow LoncLey HovusuH: Emotional reaction—Lovely ! 

Praise the interesting stanza pattern; the suitability of tone color; 
general effect of numbers of birds produced by repeating the words, 
“swarm” and “swallows’’; the good picture in the first line of the 
second stanza. 

Contrast the last line of the first stanza with the last line of the 
second stanza. To most ears the second is more pleasing. Illustrate 
alliteration overdone by two lines from Swinburne’s “A Child’s 
Laughter’’: 

Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather. 
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“Blithe and free” is a trite combination. Line four, second stanza, 
has a clumsy inversion. Whether comment should be made depends 
upon whether standards have previously been set. 

HOLLAND D. Roserts: Bob’s verse “Swallows” is a clear-cut ex- 
ample of one effect of teaching. The teacher stressed ‘‘sound devices 
to increase the music of the lines’? and Bob succeeded in achieving 
exactly what he was asked to do. He clearly had nothing to say on 
the subject he chose but we should not criticize him for that. He 
was asked to make music, not meaning, and the result is excellent 
if we agree that technical exercises devoid of content result in growth. 

The boy had made no worth-while observation of swallows and 
clearly knows practically nothing about them. Possibly he has 
martins in mind when he mentions “‘dark blue” swallows but it is 
probably a purely literary effect, as is the use of “o’er’” in the next 
line. And no one who has ever watched a swallow could use the 
word “floating” in describing its flight. There is one very fine line: 
“Every bird the next one follows.” It is a true line and if the boy 
could be led to see its value, this experience in writing verse might 
be a valuable one for him. 

ARIEL SISSON: It is dangerous to discourage serious effort. If the 
poem is too bad, I read it over with a casual remark and put it away 
until it is forgotten. If there is one spark of light in the poem, we 
discuss and praise the spark. 

Bob had worked seriously on this poem. I commented favorably 
on his device. Some of his first efforts were read again and he was 
pleased with the improvement he had made in effect and rhythm. 
He saw then that inferior work is often a necessity before the deeper 
best is reached. This encouraged him to continue. 


Pupil: Billy B.; grade, 12; age, 17. Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Temperament: repressed, yet gay, sociable, scholarly. Circumstances: optional 
work. Sources: observation, experience. 


MOCKERY 
Spring again. 
At least, the sun and the new grass 
Pretend so, 
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And the calendar says April, 

As if that meant anything. 

For some reason 

Earth has seen fit to bloom again, 

Even though you are no longer here 

To think it beautiful. 

The birds and the ferns are back again, 
But you do not come. 

You will not come again. 

What is left these foolish birds to sing of? 
How can these stupid flowers bring spring to me? 
You were my spring..... 


Snow LoNnGcLEY Hovsu: The title is excellent. It gives the sweep 
of the entire poem. 

Free verse is well handled. Its irregular cadences suggest gusts of 
emotion. 

The climax is strong. The whole has good emotional appeal. 

Develop the thought that the lyric is an expression of a deep feel- 
ing. Its test is its sincerity. It may be based on personal experience 
or imaginative experience. This poem suggests “‘Spring” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, the first poem in Second April. If the student 
writer is expressing a real loss, I should quietly advise him to read 
Miss Millay to find the universal note in his own grief. If his work 
is purely imaginative, a comparison may help him to appreciate her 
vivid, almost exaggerated, detail. 

It is interesting to observe how younger students tend to jingle. 
Free verse is frequently a way to imaginative freedom, though not 
necessarily a goal. 

Ho.ianpD D. Roserts: Billy furnishes no evidence here that he 
has had experience, imaginative or actual. He was writing verse 
and probably patterning after a poem he had admired. The vocabu- 
lary and imagery are undistinguished and the revelation of loss is 
repetitious and blatant. The result would not have been so crass if 
the two lines “You will not come again” and ‘You were my spring” 
had been omitted. Overdone. 
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IV 
Pupil: Marguerite G.; grade, 12; age, 17. Central High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Temperament: indifferent, selfish. Amount and quality: almost copious; 
one vein. Circumstances: independent work. Sources: observation. 


PAEAN 
A star falling from place 
Slips, flashes, and then dies... . 
A tall, slender white birch 
Against pink evening skies. . 
A skyscraper, tall, grey, 
Dissolved in morning mist... . 
Green branch-arms stretching up 
As maiden to be kissed .. . . 
Wet fragrant flowers, all new 
After a morning rain... . 
Oh, having seen these things 
I have not lived in vain! 


Snow LoncLey Hovusu: This poem is a series of five pleasing 
pictures working up in lyric fashion to a climax of personal feeling. 
The first and fourth pictures seem to me most vivid; they stir emotion 
by fresh phrasing. The one man-made thing seems a little out of 
place among the pictures of nature. I should like the writer to con- 
sider this criticism thoughtfully. 

Of the five pictures only one, the first, is described in a sentence. 
The others use the Imagist type of a series of images without assert- 
ing verbs. The two methods do not blend well. The first image is 
especially good. Why not change the others to sentence form? 

The number of the branch arms suggests to me the need for the 
plural form, “‘maidens.”’ 

“Like” instead of ‘‘as” before ‘‘maiden”’ would be grammatically 
clearer. 

The last line has become almost proverbial. Poetry is a fresh vi- 
sion which issues in a new way of expression. 

Ho.LitanD D. RosBerts: The poetic description is successful, in 
part because of the selection of varied, distinct images. Marguerite 
organized her ideas well and she had a clear-cut conception of what 
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she wished to say. The two movements of ‘‘Paean”’ are clear: a 
listing of beautiful things and the Emersonian conclusion that the 
enjoyment of beauty makes life significant. 

The descriptive words are the usual ones. We have our “tall 
slender white’ birch, “pink” evening skies, and “tall grey” skyscrap- 
er. There is excellent work though in the use of “green branch- 
arms,” and ‘‘wet fragrant flowers” is not too worn. The listing of 
beautiful things has variety, too, in the arrangement of the sentences, 
particularly in the different placement of the verbs and adjectives 
to avoid monotony. 

ARIEL Sisson: The effect of these poems ‘‘Mockery” and 
“Paean” is pleasing. They show a splendid freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, keen observation, and effective use of poetic 
devices. 

If these ideas are your own, they are important and interesting. 

The poem “Mockery”’ will arouse strong emotion in the reader. 


Two of the judges added valuable comments on the general prob- 
lem of evaluating children’s writing. Mrs. Housh wrote as follows: 


Each piece of creative work must, I believe, be judged primarily in relation 
to the writer. What has this particular expression done for him? Secondarily, 
of course, the standards of craftsmanship should be applied in so far as they are 
within the range of pupil experience, always allowing for the effect on the indi- 
vidual. 

Much of my own critical work is done in class discussion, where I try to draw 
out justification of opinions. We usually begin with an emotional reaction and 
then analyze it. 


Mr. Roberts offered the following constructive suggestions: 
f=] Fe 


What contribution can a teacher make to the creative writing of his pupils? 
The most effective answers to this question will be made in the classrooms of 
our schools and colleges. That the right teacher can and does do much has been 
sufficiently documented by a score or more able teachers represented through 
their pupils in Miss Sergent’s recent anthology, Younger Poets. 

The problem now is to place our work on a more objective basis so that given 
an able, experienced teacher of literature, interested in pupil creation, we can 
recommend a variety of methods and techniques each of which will give increas- 
ingly specific results. Some able teachers resist this viewpoint because they fear 
that they will be forced to direct their efforts into stereotyped channels. Such 
is not the objective of systematic study or precise method. The imposition of 
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even a valuable method is not likely to be successful, but all of us who succeed 
do follow specific, well-organized methods of work, and the examination and 
study of these seems one of the most profitable means of improving the creative 
writing movement. 

It is widely assumed that teachers are competent critics of the writing of their 
pupils. There is yet very little basis for this assumption, as it has been proved 
that the agreement among teacher critics on the quality of pupil writing is small. 

The formation of standards of criticism for teachers is undoubtedly basic. In 
this teacher comment on pupil selections it should be borne in mind that the 
comment of pupil audiences, especially of classmates, may well be far more im- 
portant than teacher comment and that the free criticism of young people is 
indispensable in the formation of standards of teacher criticism. 





WHO CAN SAY? 
F. LOUISE COOK 


Who can say that silent love is best who has not 
Touched the slender whiteness of your throat, 

Or felt the gentle rising of your breast? 

I knew, too well, that love would be like this: 

I can no longer hide my thirst; I crave 

The restless ache your nearness brings. I want to 
Crush you to my heart and give you fully 

Of my lips .... to drink awhile from one deep cup 
With you and forget that future years 

Will change us two. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I am most grateful to you for your discerning criticism of the contract 
method, as it appeared in the December Journal. It made me direct some 
critical thinking toward my own teaching processes—a thing none of us 
does often enough, and I, for one, do all too seldom. Anyone, then, who 
can thus arouse me deserves my gratitude. 

Your principal objection to the method is that it is asocial. Not all 
asocial activities are bad activities, of course (witness such meditation as 
your editorial caused in me); but surely any asocial attitude in a subject 
which, like English, deals largely with communication and appreciation 
is to be deprecated: and if the contract method really is as you picture it, 
it ought to be abolished. 

Having done my small part toward demonstrating some of the possi- 
bilities of this method when it was relatively new and untried, I no longer 
have any interest in defending it for its own sake. I shall cheerfully quit 
it altogether for a better scheme, when I can find one. So, if I appear to 
defend contracts (a word, by the way, which I, for one, have long since 
abandoned for the less novel and more traditional-sounding “assign- 
ments’’), I hope I am not merely rationalizing. 

I wonder if it is not a property of all schemes of teaching procedure to 
become asocial as soon as they become popular? A few teachers may con- 
ceive or adapt some technique which seems appropriate to their own par- 
ticular abilities; it works: and forthwith a thousand others make of this 
scheme a Procrustean bed on which whole generations of pupils are ex- 
tended. The whole process thus becomes formalized—and most formal 
things are asocial. Has not that happened to many other plans which, 
in the hands of their original sponsors, were good plans? I know that when 
I tried it, that was what happened to the now nearly forgotten idea of 
“supervised study’’—an idea which, I have every reason to believe, was 
fruitful in its application by its inventors. When I—and five thousand 
others—caught some of the enthusiasm (but not enough of the skill) 
of these inventors, and tried to impose supervised study on my classes, 
the results were lamentable; certainly they were, among other evil things, 
thoroughly asocial. The result was the same in my attempts to apply Mr. 
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Morrison’s conception of units, and the project method—and even the 
so-called “socialized” recitation. The latter, in my bungling hands, tended 
so often to become a mere question-and-answer procedure that I aban- 
doned it. 

Anything mechanical in the classroom is asocial. Possibly, Mr. Editor, 
your advice to young teachers might have been even more valuable if, 
after giving references to articles on various methods of teaching English, 
you had suggested that they all be avoided—until, at least, the young 
teacher had sufficiently oriented herself to know what methods would 
best fit her own genius. 

As a matter of fact, the candid self-examination to which your editorial 
provoked me did not reveal that my use of the contract method was aso- 
cial. True it is that my classes are often too little socialized; but that, I 
think, is the fault of the teacher rather than of the method. Of course, if 
I followed, as a sergeant major the drill manual, the advice of the articles 
you listed in your editorial, then the method (or any other method so 
followed) would be at fault. It is true that contracts in composition are 
sometimes stated in such a way as to make the results entirely asocial, 
and the teacher trying the method for the first time should be warned 
against assignments like these: ‘‘For ‘B’ credit, do six additional assign- 
ments from the text.” “Write a short story with a surprise ending.” 
“Devise five sentences to show each of the functions of a noun clause.”’ 
And almost any assignment, as mimeographed, will fail to result in social- 
ized activity. It is taken for granted, in that feature of the contract 
method which prescribes that a copy of the assignments for the various 
credit levels be placed in the hands of each pupil, that every mimeo- 
graphed statement will be supplemented by all the incitations to enthu- 
siasm and interest that the teacher can bring to bear. No technique will 
ever be devised which will enable the teacher to hand out a sheet of direc- 
tions and then sit back and wait for results. If this be borne in mind, 
then such assignments as these may be provocative of the finest kind of 
social activity: 

“C”’ ASSIGNMENT (IN Part) 

Your teacher will assign you to a committee which will create a booklet of 
Christmas stories, to which everyone on the committee will contribute. These 
booklets will be sent to the Children’s Hospital. 


“B”’ ASSIGNMENT (IN PART) 
At your request, the teacher will assign you to the chairmanship of one of the 
committees. You should arrange conferences with the other chairmen from 
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time to time, to exchange ideas on how to make the books as interesting and 
attractive as possible. 
“A”? ASSIGNMENT (IN PART) 


Provide a poem to accompany our gift to the hospital. 


The drill associated with the mechanics of punctuation and sentence 
structure is a laboratory activity, and need be no more social than the 
corresponding work in the chemistry laboratory. Perhaps the reason for 
the asocial appearance of many contracts in composition is that they con- 
tain so large an amount of work in mechanics. 

Assignments in literature, of course, are much easier to socialize. In 
them, as in the composition contracts, the special abilities of superior 
pupils are utilized for the enrichment of the class work in a way that, I 
believe, no other scheme of classroom management can provide. Assign- 
ments of dramatizations to be presented before the class or the school 
assembly, reports to be made with the class as audience, and so on, are 
highly social in their results if only their purpose be kept steadily in view. 

Naturally, the skilful teacher will find social values in any sound plan, 
just as the unskilled is likely to render any technique, however good in 
itself, asocial and mechanical. I do not claim for the contract method 
any superiority in that respect. I have found, though, that no other plan 
has seemed so satisfactory, to me, in providing for individual differences 
in heterogeneous groups. 

Respectfully yours, 
BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
CLAyTON HicH SCHOOL 
CLAYTON, MISSOURI 


A BOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
My English IV students were discussing plans for our annual exhibit. 
No one seemed to have any good ideas, and interest flagged. Glancing 
down at a book report on my desk (it happened to be The Royal Road 
to Romance), I had an inspiration. “Why not conduct a Travel 
Bureau?” I asked. So we worked out the idea—a rather common one, 
but I have never heard of its being used as we used it. Many people, 
we knew, dreamed of traveling but were never able to; so we decided to 
advise them to travel through books. To show them how to do this, 
each student was to make a poster. 
On the night of the exhibit visitors were lured to the English room 
by a huge sign, BOOK TRAVEL BUREAU, above the door, and by 
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two or three posters painted with ship designs by an artistic boy. Once 
inside, they were confronted by a colorful array of posters and booklets 
advertising different methods of travel, all by means of books. There 
were some general posters such as one with a picture of a train adver- 
tising the “Good Literature Express,” and one with a painting of a 
steamship urging the traveler to sail on the SS. “Library” if he wished 
to take advantage of the safest, easiest, and least expensive method of 
travel. But most of the posters illustrated particular books. The Vir- 
ginian furnished material for a splendid poster on the beauties of the 
West and how to get there; The House of Sever Gables summoned the 
tourist to New England; James Lane Allen was a competent guide to 
the South and Jack London to the North. Other posters were grouped 
according to the countries which they advertised. The Halliburton 
books were favorites, of course, but others were very well represented. 
Here are some sample posters: ‘Why visit only the spots where tour- 
ists throng? When you come to England let ‘Lorna Doone’ guide you 
to wild Exmoor and remote and beautiful Doone Valley.” “Robert 
Louis Stevenson is conducting a tour to “Treasure Island.’ Plenty of 
regular thrills are promised, including real pirates! Join us if you want 
to find treasure!” “Take Bliss Carman’s Songs from Vagabondia with 
you on your wanderings.” “Know your own part of the country first! 
Alice would like to show you around Old Vincennes.” (I was teaching 
not far from Vincennes, at Sumner, Illinois.) “Do you love the sea? 
Salt Water Ballads will thrill you!” “See the real China by way of 
Pearl S. Buck’s The Good Earth.” One boy made a beautiful poster on 
The Merchant of Venice, using colored post-cards from Venice. An- 
other illustrated The Prisoner of Chillon with post-card views of the 
castle and the Alps. Quo Vadis and The Last Days of Pompeii made 
attractive posters, the latter having actual photographs of scenes in 
Pompeii. Every poster was illustrated with drawings or pictures. Most 
of this illustrative material came from steamship and railroad com- 
panies—and how thrilled the students were to receive all those colorful 
booklets in answer to their letters. The National Geographic Magazine 
for May, 1929, contains fine material on England. 

We did not forget to advise our patrons to carry travelers’ checks 
for greater safety. We even gave each one a sample—book marks 
designed by students and mimeographed on different colors of paper. 

FANNYBELLE KISER 
NEENAH HicGH ScHOOL 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES AGAIN 


I should like to add my class to the list of those reporting enjoyment 
of The Canterbury Tales, and to give our method of study. 

Before beginning the reading of the Prologue I showed the class 
cartoon-portraits of the Knight, the Squire, the Monk, the Clerk of 
Oxenford, the Miller, and the Wife of Bath. These pictures, drawn in 
colored ink by a former member of the class, were accurate in detail and 
admirable in catching Chaucer’s spirit of gentle humor, and served to 
arouse immediate interest in Chaucer’s word-pictures. Later, when the 
pupils were reading the Prologue, these pictures proved better than a test 
in determining the thoroughness and comprehension of the class reading, 
for when the pictures were held up for comparison with the descriptions, 
pupils were eager to report the discovery of such details as the Knight’s 
“‘hismotered”’ coat, the Miller’s wart, and the Wife’s scarlet hose, and to 
note the omission of the Monk’s pin or the Wife’s spurs. 

In the class conversation about the why and wherefore of pilgrimages 
and Chaucer’s presentation of the English life of his time by means of the 
various types of his pilgrims, comparison with the present day natu- 
rally occurred. Trips to the battlefields of France, to Washington, 
and to the state fair were among the modern parallels suggested, but one 
boy who had visited Carlsbad Cavern argued so vehemently that the | 
men and women meeting in the cameraderie of the tourist camps there | 
were as representative of American life as were Chaucer’s pilgrims at | 
Tabard Inn that the class was convinced. Imagine my secret elation when 








at this point one of the girls voiced my carefully concealed plan, that the 
class write a prologue to a Carlsbad Cavern pilgrimage. Her suggestion 
meeting with general favor, we discussed the types to be represented and : 
studied Chaucer’s descriptions in an endeavor to discover how he made his 
people not only types but also individuals. Then each member of the é 
class chose one type to picture for the class booklet, and one member wrote { 
clever introductory and concluding links about vacation pilgrimages. 

Some of the especially vivid descriptions were those of the business man { 
with his pathetic bewilderment in the face of the grandeur of nature and ' 
the futile leisure to enjoy it, his culture-seeking wife and daughters, the I 
bootlegger combining business with pleasure, the showman viewing the 
cavern as one of the Master Showman’s spectacular headline attractions, é 


— 


and the teacher in search of experiences for the vicarious enjoyment of her 
pupils. t 
The result of the study was that the class as a whole enjoyed and ap- 
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preciated Chaucer’s tolerant knowledge and excellent craftsmanship and 
acquired, as well, a little deeper understanding of modern life. 


CaroL Horr 
YORKTOWN, TEX. 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The English work in the old grammar schools was never a great suc- 
cess, partly, at least, because less was required of the pupils than they 
could reasonably have been expected to accomplish; and so they did not 
get the stimulus and mental development that come from effort. Now, 
however, under the junior high school plan, which aims to bring more 
interesting and essentially worth-while material to the children early in 
their school life, much great and inspiring literature is being introduced 
into the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades which was formerly reserved 
for the senior high school. For instance, almost all junior high school pro- 
grams include at least one Shakespeare play, and this is a notable gain. 

Certainly no English-speaking child, even if he cannot go beyond the 
eighth or ninth grade, should leave school without some kind of introduc- 
tion to the one supremely great figure in English literature, but unfor- 
tunately there is not as yet any consensus of opinion as to which play 
should be chosen to give this introduction. Since the approach to a sub- 
ject is always important, it seems worth while to consider carefully what 
qualities we should look for in making the selection. The plays differ 
considerably. Some are more suitable than others for young people, and 
if we could reach something like a unanimous decision, the children in our 
schools would have at least some sort of a common background and an 
equal opportunity to make the acquaintance of the great dramatist under 
the best conditions. 

Probably everyone would agree on the first point to be considered in 
the choice of this first play—the relative simplicity of the language. 
The simpler the sentence structure, the more closely the diction ap- 
proaches modern English—in short, the fewer notes we need, the less 
formidable will Shakespeare seem to the beginner, and, other things being 
equal, the more enjoyment he will get from the play. Fortunately there 
is not much room for a difference of opinion as to which play best meets 
this particular requirement, for experiment shows clearly that A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream requires fewer notes than any of the others. For 
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some reason, perhaps because it is so largely a folk play, dealing with un- 
sophisticated people and the simple affairs of everyday life, we find that al- 
most all the words and allusions are familiar, and that the style has com- 
paratively few of those involutions and complexities that puzzle our young 
readers, accustomed to the direct, conversational style of most modern 
writers. Happening to edit The Merchant of Venice immediately after 
this earlier work, I was amazed to find how many more notes were abso- 
lutely necessary to make its text understood; and yet The Merchant of 
Venice is no more difficult than the average Shakespeare play. In fact, 
The Tempest, whose situations young people always find so delightful 
that it is a favorite choice for a first play, is much harder for a class of be- 
ginners. When children read it by themselves, they blithely skip the 
strange words and involved sentences; but as we cannot very well do this 
in a class, it seems wiser for class work to begin with a play that presents 
fewer difficulties in language. 

The simplicity of the rhythm is another good reason for giving A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream the first place in a Shakespeare course. Its fre- 
quent rhymes and lilting, end-stopped lines are very pleasing to children 
and easy to learn by heart; and, in matter as well as in form, this play is 
particularly well suited for young readers. The fairies and villagers are 
childlike folk, and the Athenians are sufficiently like the prince and prin- 
cess and the cruel step-mother of the fairy tales to seem like old friends 
to them. They can act any of the scenes charmingly; nothing is beyond 
their powers, and the plot is full of such practical jokes as children always 
enjoy. In fact, all the humor is broad and sufficiently rough to appeal to 
the unsophisticated, the motives and emotions are simple and primitive, 
such as can be understood without any deep experience in life, and there 
are no abstract philosophical commentaries. If they are given a little help 
in the way of historical setting and plot structure, children of twelve or 
thirteen, even eleven, can read the whole play without once feeling that 
they are out of their depth. After that they are ready to believe that 
reading Shakespeare may be an easy and delightful experience instead 
of the hard labor it sometimes seems to them when they are plunged at 
once into one of his more difficult works. 

To be sure, we find as rough humor, as lively a plot, and as simple mo- 
tives in one or two other Shakespeare plays, as, for instance, in The 
Taming of the Shrew which is sometimes used in junior high schools. 
But before we give this the preference we should consider the fact that 
we are introducing pupils to Shakespeare not only as a dramatist but al- 
so as a poet, and here the superiority of A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
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so evident it hardly needs to be emphasized. Some of the most beautiful 
poetry in the English language is found in this play, passages whose 
memorizing will incalculably enrich the minds of children, whereas it 
would be quite possible for most people to read The Taming of the Shrew 
from beginning to end without once dreaming that Shakespeare was a 
great poet. Katherine and Petruchio, too, the only well-known personages 
in The Taming of the Shrew, can hardly be compared with the galaxy of 
famous folk we find in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and in introducing 
a class to Shakespeare it is important for us to choose a play containing 
as many as possible of those immortal creations whose acquaintance is a 
necessary part of the equipment of an educated person. 

One other characteristic which makes A Midsummer Night’s Dream a 
particularly good choice for a first Shakespeare play has never received 
sufficient consideration. It is peculiarly an English play. The country, 
in spite of the Greek names, is English country, and the ways and charac- 
ters of the people in it are those of the English of Shakespeare’s own day. 
Accordingly it gives a class an excellent introduction to Elizabethan Eng- 
land, and with this for a background, Shakespeare himself and all his 
plays become more interesting and intelligible. 

There may, of course, be other considerations pointing to a different 
choice, but if so they should surely be more fully discussed so that the 
decision may be as intelligent and purposeful as possible. 

PAULINE W. LEONARD 
Accorp, MassaCHUSETTS 





SPEECH CONTESTS 

For the past two years we have conducted a school-wide Speech Con- 
test for the purpose of stimulating composition writing and more par- 
ticularly for training in the power of oral expression. 

The preliminary try-outs have been carried on in the English classes 
in connection with oral theme presentation. The topics were chosen by 
the pupils and generally discussed in outline form with the teacher, and 
the actual writing was done in class for obvious reasons. At an appointed 
time all contributions in each class were read aloud to the pupils, who 
acted as judges. For this part of the program they received mimeo- 
graphed sheets indicating a definite percentage to be allowed for both 
subject-matter development and oral presentation. The first year each 
class chose one pupil to enter the next contest, but we found difficulty in 
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deciding between meritorious humorous and serious compositions. There- 
fore, last year two groups were formed and the best serious and the best 
humorous selection were chosen in each class. 

A few days later the winners appeared before their home rooms of 
about three hundred pupils each. As these rooms seat both ninth- and 
tenth-year pupils, two compositions from the representatives of each of 
the two classes were chosen as victors. Again the pupils were the judges 
and took their responsibility very seriously. Only in a few cases did we 
feel that pupils voted for friends regardless of their ability. 

The semi-finals and finals were presented at an evening entertainment, 
to which parents were invited; and the interest and enthusiasm by this 
time were high. At both, the judges were graduate students and instruc- 
tors at the School of Speech at Northwestern University. The semi-finals 
of each class were held separately, and from each group two pupils were 
chosen to enter the finals later that same evening. 

The competitive feature seemed to produce many interesting results. 
The teachers themselves were greatly surprised at the breadth of interest, 
general knowledge, subtleness of humor, and understanding of human 
nature displayed by their own pupils. The game spirit attracted many 
who had been satisfied with a passive part in class; the opportunity to 
distinguish themselves appealed to the naturally gifted pupils; but more 
surprising was the effect this competition had upon many mediocre or 
even supposedly slow pupils. Practically every class furnished examples of 
such pupils. 

For instance, one lad who had for two years made himself generally 
troublesome wrote quite an unusual descriptive essay and presented it 
with such ability that the class felt they should choose him their representa- 
tive, and were pleased to watch him go through to the semi-finals. Not 
only did that boy gain a respect for himself, but his challenge was ac- 
cepted, and every member in that class tried to vie with him for honors 
the remainder of the year; in fact, the “‘tempo”’ of that class never dropped 
back to its former level. The scholastic result was no less marked, as the 
grades of several, including that of the boy himself, rose five and even 
ten points. 

Another interesting example appeared the first year of the contest when 
an eleventh-year pupil who had spent two years of peaceful inertia sud- 
denly became alive, wrote a distinctive personal essay, and presented it 
with such simplicity and poise that he was the final victor for the entire 
eleventh-year class. From that time his whole attitude toward school life 
changed, with the result that during his twelfth year he was on the honor 
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roll every month. He and his family very definitely stated that his 
success the last year was due to the awakening of interest and recognition 
of his own power gained through the Speech Contest. 

Naturally, these results are not accomplished without concentrated 
effort on the part of both teachers and pupils; but the discovery of latent 
ability in many, the appreciation of an opportunity offered others to re- 
gain their self-respect, the noticeable impetus given our English composi- 
tion, and the general enthusiasm that pupils and parents have shown in 
this phase of our work have seemed to justify our Speech Contests. 

MABEL L. ANSLEY 


EVANSTON TownsHIp HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








SUMMARIES OF COUNCIL PAPERS: 
ENGLISH INSTRUCTION AND BROADCASTING 


LEVERING TYSON 
Chairman of the Advisory Council on Radio in Education 

While the older generation is regarding the marvels of radio with awe and 
wonder, the youth have accepted it as a useful but ordinary instrument of com- 
munication and have been quick to recognize the limitations of the new means of 
transmission of thought; and as radio has proceeded from the plaything and the 
jazz stages and is now debauching itself in an orgy of advertising it is encounter- 
ing an increasingly critical public. The politicians in the last presidential cam- 
paign found that old-fashioned political harangue did not convince large num- 
bers of people. Students of the radio will do well to devote themselves to the 
rediscovery of the techniques in use before the days of movable type; but what- 
ever may be the limitations of radio, one cannot deny that an instrument of com- 
munication which involves fifteen million homes cannot be ignored by the teach- 
er of English. When the advertising profession or the broadcasting industry or 
the American people themselves pay particular attention to education by radio, 
the teacher of English should be prepared to provide leadership. 


Mr. Tyson hereupon introduced Mr. Cline M. Koon, who delivered the 
next address. 


THE INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION AND 
RApDIO BROADCASTING 


N. S. CLINE M. KOON 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C 


The phenomenal rise of the broadcasting movement is illustrated in the de- 
velopment of wireless receiving sets from an amateur’s toy a decade ago to the 
efficient instrument which has changed the manner of living of millions in every 
nation. 

The teacher of English can utilize this new development in three ways. She 
may use the radio to study current tendencies in English speech, the new em- 
phasis upon Anglo-Saxon words, the predominance of nouns, of short sentences, 
and even of descriptive phrases as substitutes for complete sentences. The 
teacher of English may use the radio as a supplement to classroom instruction. 
The Radio Guild’s weekly literary play, the redramatizations of incidents in 
literature, the Ohio and the Wisconsin Schools of the Air, the North Carolina 

* Digests of addresses delivered at the Memphis Convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, November 24, 1932. 
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Radio School, WMAQ, Chicago, the programs “Between the Book-Ends,”’ the 
“Human Side of the News,” “The March of Time,” and many similar broad- 
casts may be used by the teacher of English in enriching her program of instruc- 
tion. In the preparation and presentation of local radio programs, moreover, the 
English teacher has a device for the motivation of activities which is probably 
more effective than any other single aid. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 
AUGUSTUS 0. THOMAS 
Secretary-General, World Federation of Education Associations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nothing is finished—not the earth itself, history, or language. We have now 
an entirely new civilization—that is, a new mode of living, which grows out of a 
new way of thinking. Other civilizations have passed, and so ours may; but the 
best of the literature, art, law, and religion of every civilization has been adopted 
by the succeeding civilization. Of course the same result could have been at- 
tained by conscious selection of the best qualities appearing in a single evolving 
civilization, and much waste avoided. 

We now have a new world in which the whole earth is the unit. In economic 
life there is no national independence, because even the common people of each 
nation now use, and will continue to demand, products from all regions. It is 
foolish to deny the international causes of our seven-cent corn: stepping up of 
production to meet World War demands, and the subsequent decrease of these 
European demands. No nation can live to itself. 

Nor can we be genuinely separate politically. As the shot fired at Lexington 
was heard round the world, so the Russian Revolution is still re-echoing in the 
German revolution, the emergence of Mussolini, the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy, the readjustments in the British Empire, the widespread unrest in 
Asia, and even political currents in our country not yet understood or controlled. 

There is no conflict between love of country and love of humanity. “Render 
therefore unto Caesar... ..”’ “Love thy neighbor. ... . Which, think ye, was 
neighbor to him that fell among thieves?” The loyalties reach in a widening cir- 
cle to city, state, nation, mankind. On Pan-American Day in Washington the 
flags of all the nations seemed beautiful and significant, but the sight of the 
Stars and Stripes stirred more deeply. As the great German, Streseman, said, 
“The Great Architect made nations in different molds—not to fight but to sup- 
plement each other.”” We may teach citizenship and service—which are patri- 
otism—even to the protection of our country and still develop the international 
mind. 

And we need a new definition of civilization. We are horrified by a procession 
of African savages with a bleeding head on a pole, but is that worse than sub- 
marines, air bombs, poison gas, and bacterial warfare? The World War left 
60,000,000 dead or wounded—one-half the total population of the United States, 
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enough men to make a close line of march entirely across our continent. All our 
salary cuts, investment losses, and shrinkage in commodity prices are all dumped 
into the great whole caused by the World War. A plan for working toward inter- 
national peace is to be announced soon. 


THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION: A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 

When we began the active work of the Curriculum Commission about two 
years ago, we set out to build what Professor Walter Barnes calls a ‘‘parent”’ 
curriculum. We had no notion that we or any other set of people could construct 
a curriculum which would be directly usable in the various schools scattered 
over the United States. Rather, we hoped to construct a suggestive document 
which might serve as a point of departure for the state and city, and even single- 
school committees which ought to set up their own curriculums. 

We planned to build a curriculum which should cover in a unified fashion all 
phases of the subject commonly called English, integrating these from the kin- 
dergarten through the graduate school of the university to avoid the duplication 
and omissions which piecemeal construction of the curriculum has permitted. 

We planned that our course of study should be composed of life-experiences 
rather than of facts, materials in books, or even skills and habits. They include 
experiences in the reading of literature under conditions as similar as possible to 
the best conditions under which favored persons read outside the school. It in- 
cludes experience in reading the non-fiction literature which keeps one abreast 
of the industrial, social, and intellectual life of the day, as well as reading belle 
lettristic materials, which have sometimes been our entire stock in trade. We 
felt that such experiences in meeting life-situations are the best methods of de- 
veloping the skills, and especially the attitudes, that are needed in those situa- 
tions. The Steering Committee this morning, for example, voted that there will 
be no separate outline of grammar, but that every unit in grammar will appear 
in a sequence of composition units and will be attached to a composition experi- 
ence out of which it naturally arises. Similarly, the skills of organization, of 
punctuation, of enunciation, of perceiving character in a story, of enjoying the 
rhythm in a poem, are all best learned in the larger activities of which they are 
normally part. 

We resolved, also, that our curriculum, when it was finished, should provide 
for individual differences, both of taste and of levels of ability. Finally, we re- 
solved to have our report ready by the end of 1932 or of 1933. 

Now, what have we done? In the first place we have adhered to our ideals. 
There were not a few skeptics who told us that it would be impossible to carry 
out a piece of work on such a grand scale as we planned, and others who scoffed 
at our notion of ever organizing an experience curriculum. We have now gone far 
enough with our enterprise to know that it is a feasible one, and that we have 
actually assembled the personnel to carry it through. 
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We have also branched out into correlation. Very naturally our emphasis 
upon the life-activities quickly carried us beyond the traditional boundaries of 
the English department. And so we have a large committee working under Miss 
Weeks, bringing to light both the formal and the informal relationships between 
the activities of the English class and those of other periods. 

In the third place, we have included teacher-training in our program, because 
it at once became clear that the administration of any such course of study as 
we had in mind would require for its maximum effectiveness particularly well- 
trained teachers. 

In the fourth place, we have devised a form of statement which we think is 
going to prove satisfactory for presentation of our multifarious and sometimes 
subtle materials. We think we have a form flexible enough to convey a clear 
idea of definite things to be done and at the same time to maintain the spirit of 
the new education. 

Finally, we have gone a long way toward the execution of our plans. The 
most notable progress has been made in the field of the College and University 
Committee, where most people would have predicted that the advance would 
be most difficult. Last spring we secured from the General Education Board a 
subsidy under which Professor O. J. Campbell, of the University of Michigan, 
carried out, for the University Committee, a survey of the present practices, par- 
ticularly of the best current opinion, concerning the teaching of English in col- 
leges and universities. This he has summarized into a report of a hundred and 
sixty pages, with tentative conclusions. The Committee is planning now to pre- 
pare for our report a somewhat more formal set of recommendations for college 
and university English. If the committee were never able to go beyond Professor 
Campbell’s study, this would in itself prove one of the most important influences 
of many years upon English in the higher schools. 

On the elementary and secondary levels, too, we have amassed a great deal of 
material. The Steering Committee had for consideration yesterday morning 
fifty pages of mimeographed material, most of it in outline form, which was a 
minor fraction of what the subcommittees had turned in. This is but a begin- 
ning, if you like, upon our tremendous task; but its sheer bulk is far beyond the 
achievement of most committees during their entire service. Indeed, one of the 
committee reports has already been submitted in complete form to the Steering 
Committee. Dr. Dudley Miles, a former president of the National Council, de- 
layed for several weeks his departure for a sabbatical year in Europe in order 
that he might complete his report. I should like to go on and tell of the notable 
progress made by other committees, but there are too many of them for the 
brief time allotted me. We hope to have reports from all committees in the 
hands of the Steering Committee by March 1 in order that the work of unifica- 
tion may be begun. If that is achieved, it is possible that by next Thanksgiving 
we shall have the complete document ready for the printer. 
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PLAY-MAKING IN DAKOTA AND CAROLINA 


FREDERICK H. KOCH 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Mr. Koch recounted some of his adventures in the making of native drama 
in the West and in the South—in Dakota and in the Carolina country. He 
quoted Maxwell Anderson, author of the famous war play, What Price Glory, 
who was a charter member of Mr. Koch’s first dramatic group in Dakota, as 
saying, ‘“Thank God for real folk drama of Dakota! I would willingly walk all 
the way back there to put my foot on the old sod and see the Dakota folk plays.”’ 

The particular interest of the Dakota Playmakers has been in the locality, in 
the native materials, and in the making of fresh dramatic forms in play-writing 
and in acting, for if the young writer observes the locality and interprets it faith- 
fully, it may show him the way to the universal. The prairie plays of Dakota 
were often crude, but they were honest. Mr. Koch described these plays as 
“singing of the prairie springtime, unflecked sunshine of the wilderness gay with 
roses, the endless fields welling over with lark song, plays of the travail and 
achievement of the prairie people.” 

Of the Carolina Folk Plays, all produced by undergraduate college youths, 
more than eleven thousand copies have been sold; and the plays have been acted 
everywhere in the United States, in the British Isles, and in Hawaii. Mr. Koch’s 
first experiences with playwriting and play production at Chapel Hill, however, 
were discouraging in the extreme. Yet, with improvised stage and equipment, 
plays with regional themes were produced with extraordinary success. Paul 
Green, who has since achieved distinction in the field of dramatic literature, 
laid the scene of his first play, The Last of the Lowreys, the story of the Carolina 
Croatan outlaw, Henry Barry Lowrey, in this region. Since the organization of 
the North Carolina Playmakers at the University of North Carolina, the state 
has been extremely active, both in the writing and in the acting of plays. A state- 
wide organization called the Carolina Dramatic Association and an annual 
dramatic festival and tournament brings people from all over the state to Play- 
makers Theatre in Chapel Hill. 

Besides Paul Green, who was awarded the Pulitzer prize for his tragedy of the 
Negro in Abraham’s Bosom, several other members of the Carolina Playmakers 
have become famous in the American theater. Lula Vollmer with Sunup, 
Hatcher Hughes with Hell Bent for Heaven, and Anne Bridgers with Coquette are 
illustrations. Other centers, such as Columbia University, the University of 
California, and the University of Southern California, are also productive in the 
presentation of regional drama. In the conclusion of his address Mr. Koch en- 
visioned a new people’s theater in the making; a theater of the folk in terms of 
their own day’s life; a theater of the new social order—of a thousand American 
scenes. 
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THE AMENITIES OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
L. W. PAYNE, JR. 
University of Texas, Austin 

The teaching of English is the most satisfactory of occupations. There may 
be greater distinction in the creation of great literature, but observation of the 
experiences of the Shelleys and the Byrons leads one to the belief that creative 
geniuses are neither more fortunate nor more happy than less impressive figures 
who content themselves with interpretation. 

Teaching English has advantages in the form of intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual stimulation which cannot be found in other subjects which are neces- 
sarily preoccupied with the mastery of facts and almost exclusive reliance upon 
memory. In addition to the possibilities of this field as a contributor to the 
growth and enrichment of the lives of children, we note also the numerous ave- 
nues of research, discovery, and productive scholarship and publication of new 
materials in periodicals and books. Not the least promising of these activities 
is the compilation and editing of literature for teaching purposes. The reading 
of student writing, too, has its distinctly pleasurable aspects in the revelation 
of personality; and even the errors which pupils make provide the humor which 
covers a multitude of annoyances. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL VIEWPOINT 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
President of Mills College, California 

In this year of 1932, it can be said, we have developed a knowledge of, and 
participation in, the commerce of the world since the war that is nothing short 
of planetary in its factual information and in its implications for the future 
activities of our country and all other countries. 

In this year of 1932, it can be said of our population that 45 per cent of its 
racial inheritance is other than Anglo-Saxon, or English-speaking. Our architec- 
ture from Roman stadium, Gothic church and college, Georgian homes, in many 
happy places, Mediterranean patios and colonnades in others, bears witness to 
our international inheritance. Is it three billion dollars in foreign investment 
that is now acting as a four-wheel brake on the vehicle of international finance? 

Certainly, it is not a question whether we shall be internationally related to 
other countries and peoples on the globe. We are. It is not a question whether 
this fact will affect educational organization, curriculum, motivation, objectives; 
it is affecting them all. The educator’s business is to recognize the facts, and to 
go about making the relationships intelligent and joyous. 

Far be it from the purpose of the speaker to state a problem so that it im- 
poses a fad or temporary objective. But modern educators are dealing with 
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American young people whose personalities (all unconsciously) have developed 
from the resources of the American social heritage—a heritage which is braided 
of many strands, which is—we search for a word—heterogeneous, cosmopolitan, 
international, through the three hundred years of our nation’s history. 

We have gratuitously taken for our joy the literature, the arts of all peoples. 
Eagerly we have applied for our comfort the scientific discoveries of a Marconi, 
a Faraday, a Pasteur, a Pupin. Today, with the urbanization of life, the division 
of labor, the democratization of government, we are not the most independent 
but the most interdependent of countries. Teachers of English as teachers of 
literature are fortunate in the service they can render in the educational world. 
They work through the medium of art, and their art is concerned with human 
relations. 

They, unlike their scientific colleagues, can be released from productive 
scholarship if they but do the work of distributive scholarship. They must use 
analysis, but it is to establish a synthesis. They must train observation so that 
the intellect may have its needed food, but to the end that imagination, seizing 
upon the fact, builds statelier mansions for the individual soul. 

Literature is the world in which heroes and heroines are living ideals. Here 
hopes and ambitions, failures and triumphs, are incarnate. Here little meager 
lives strut upon a stage with kings and potentates, with beauty and bravery. 
Rachel with her water jar upon her shoulder, in the clear-cut twilight of a desert 
evening; Nansicaa playing at ball with her maidens not far from the safe and 
simple beauty of her father’s court; Beatrice in her scarlet gown on the narrow 
streets of Florence; Gallahad and Don Quixote, Coeur-de-Lion and Quentin 
Durward, St. Ives and Leatherstocking—are these foreigners? Rather are they 
love and joy, youth and adventure, bravery and romance. 


How To TELL Goop Books From Bap 


CHARLES J. FINGER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Mr. Finger pointed out that something very much like a return of the book 
of extraordinary adventure popular in the seventeenth century in France had 
become prevalent in this country. He gave as instances many recent titles, and 
suggested that publishers would do well to consult upon manuscripts with men 
of experience in particular subjects instead of thrusting upon a credulous pub- 
lic books that were a triumph of ineptitude over ability. Adventure in the san- 
guinary way was a rarity among real travelers, such as Livingstone, Bates, 
Doughty, and Cunningheme-Grahame; and the authentic traveler’s way was a 
humdrum way, since he must needs practice those virtues of caution, fair- 
dealing, and forethought exactly as they are practiced by men in the ordinary 
walks of life. 
In fiction, those works which had achieved “transient immortality,” and not 
a mere skyrocket career, were those in which the author had been a creator of 
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character, not of type, and where the action of the book resulted not from mere 
“‘plot” with puppets mechanically following certain courses but from the colli- 
sion of character on character or of character upon environment. 

He touched briefly on poetry, denouncing what is called “poetry of the fu- 
ture,”’ saying that what belonged to the future no man could foretell. Poetry, 
he declared, was the flowering into words of emotion, and the true poet must 
needs awaken in his readers that which he himself felt at the moment of inspira- 
tion. Much that has been called “free verse,” he held, was little more than infe- 
rior prose. At the close of his talk he played a group of piano solos, unwritten, 
exemplifying primitive music. 











EDITORIAL 


Professor Lovett’s praise of Ernest Hemingway in the December 
issue of this magazine provoked some of our best friends to protest. 
Hemingway This paragraph occurred in a letter of friendly criticism 

and Gold from a distinguishedteacher and textbook writer: ‘“There 
are numerous works that I enjoy greatly, that are most unfit for 
classroom use. I take it for granted that something of the classroom 
conservatism should guide the inclusion of articles in such an influ- 
ential publication as The English Journal.” And just there the editor 
begs leave to differ. 

Teachers of English, our objector will admit, ought to know cur- 
rent literature—at least the important writers. Even works which 
could not possibly be used in the classroom or recommended for 
young people’s reading the supposedly mature teacher ought to 
know, if they are very popular or very much praised by the critics. 
Otherwise that teacher can hardly be a safe judge of literature or a 
wise adviser to those who ask for guidance. 

Ernest Hemingway certainly demands attention both as a popular 
writer and as one approved by the critics. Therefore, though the 
editor personally dislikes Hemingway’s matter too much to become 
interested in his style, he feels under obligation to offer his readers 
the best available interpretation of Hemingway. It follows that his 
duty was to commission an able and sincere critic to discuss Heming- 
way, and to let that critic speak his mind untrammeled. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Lovett’s readers will not feel that he was writ- 
ing for their pupils. 

The article by Michael Gold in last month’s Journal brings up 
the same problem of editorial policy. The assumption that only 
works written from a communist point of view can be thoroughly 
sound artistically, though logically defensible if the desirability of 
communism were granted, does not command the editor’s assent. 
Yet teachers of English should know that there is a growing coterie 
of brilliant young critics who make that assumption. Perhaps Jour- 
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nal readers should be jarred into the realization that such a position 
is no more radical than the policy of the Bookman is reactionary. 
Undoubtedly, Gold writes as a propagandist; the English Journal 
publishes his paper, and Professor Lovett’s, and Walter White’s 
concerning the Negro on our stage today, primarily as information, 
and secondarily as a stimulus to fundamental, catholic thinking 
which shall take cognizance of all the elements in our intricate and 
confused social organization. 

Let every important fact and every vigorous idea have its hearing. 
If it is true, we need not fear it. If it is false, the more clearly it is 
exhibited the less dangerous it is. “Try all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 


The National Council is to be congratulated upon the success of 
its English Monograph No. 1, Current English Usage. But the Council 

Current iS in serious danger of being put in a rather ridiculous 

English position by some of the reviewers of the monograph. Sev- 

Usage eral of the reviews speak of the conclusions of the in- 
vestigators as decisions or recommendations of the Council. Of 
course the organization has never taken any action to approve or to 
disapprove the specific findings of Professor Leonard and his associ- 
ates; for any group to attempt to legislate in matters of usage would 
be impertinent, and the Council is too sensible to make the attempt. 
Professor Leonard himself would have hooted at the pretensions of 
any society to approve some usages and to condemn others; he 
always thought the usage “legislation” by the French Academy amus- 
ing. By implication the Board of Directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee, in ordering the publication of Current English Usage, ap- 
proved the work as a careful and important piece of research, worthy 
of consideration by scholars and teachers—and, so far as they are 
prepared to understand it, by laymen. In truly scientific fashion 
both the punctuation and usage studies present the original data in 
order that each reader may judge the conclusions for himself. 
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EDWIN M. HOPKINS QUILL PRIZE 


The American College Quill Club is announcing that it will award a 
prize of sixty dollars for the best short story submitted by an undergradu- 
ate in any American college or university. The prize, which is known as 
the “Edwin M. Hopkins Quill Prize,” will be awarded upon the decision 
of the editor of The Midland and other authors or critics of national 
repute. Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. Ethelyn M. Hardwick, 3906 
North Stevens, Tacoma, Washington, before March 31, 1933. Informa- 
tion concerning the other requirements may be obtained from the High 
Chancellor, Dr. L. J. Davidson, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 





THE CAROLINA PLAYBOOK 


The Carolina Playmakers and the Carolina Dramatic Association pub- 
lish a very attractive quarterly called the Carolina Playbook, containing 
articles of interest to the student of the drama and new plays of the 
Carolina Playmakers. Dr. Frederick Koch, who discussed the Carolina 
Playmakers at the Memphis convention, is editor. The magazine is pub- 
lished at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The subscription price is two dollars a year. 





DECREASE IN COLLEGE ENROLMENT 


Dr. Raymond Walters, writing in School and Society, December 10, 
1932, on “Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges 
for 1932,” reports on college enrolment as follows: 


Decreases of 4} per cent in the number of full-time students and 7 per cent in 
grand-total enrolment, as compared with last year, are shown in reports re- 
ceived from 438 approved colleges and universities in all parts of the United 
States for November 1, 1932. The numbers this year nevertheless total higher 
for these same institutions than in 1927, so that the plateau of higher education 
in this country is substantially maintained. 

The current figures are 568,169 full-time students and a grand total, which 
includes part-time and summer-school registration, of 855,863 who are enrolled 
in 99 universities, 280 colleges and 59 technical institutions on the approved 
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lists of the various regional associations. These totals do not include unapproved 
institutions, nor a very few approved institutions which did not reply, nor the 
junior colleges. 

Possibly there is an increase this year in attendance at junior colleges, which 
would materially offset the decreases noted at 275 institutions on the approved 
lists. 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A conference called by the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association, a Committee on Person- 
nel Methods of the American Council on Education, and other organiza- 
tions recently urged the complete abandonment of “‘points,”’ “credits,” 
and “‘units” in determining the claim that any candidate shall be admitted 
to college. The conference recommended that the cumulative record of 
the individual candidate’s mastery of school subjects should be regarded 
as the only proper basis for admission. The conference further empha- 
sized the importance of co-operation between school and college in secur- 
ing such mastery for its students, either before or after the change from 
high school to college. The record of a student’s performance should 
include a series of data derived by means of standardized tests and the 
so-called ‘‘new-type” tests over a fairly long period of time. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The American Lyceum, Office of Education Bulletin No. 12, 1932. 
An account of the history and contributions to education of the American 
lyceum.—Careers: Law. One of a series of pamphlets published by the 
Department of the Interior on the various vocations and professions. 
To be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., at 5 cents per copy.—Alice in Wonderland: A Dramatic Version. 
Arranged by Clara Childs Puckette. H. W. Wilson Company. The story 
of Alice in Wonderland in a dramatized version.—Polish Literature in 
English Translation. By Eleanor E. Lebetter. A bibliography with a 
list of books about Poland and the Poles. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Company.—Study Hints for High School Students. By C. Gilbert 
Wrenn. Stanford University Press. A pamphlet providing practical sug- 
gestions for various study problems of high school students.—The Ro- 
mantic Movement, by Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia University Press. 
A brief pamphlet summary of recent publications in this field. Free— 
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Adventures in Dramatics, by Lydia Anstill Thomas. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. Number 38 in the ““Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Unit Series,” dealing with extra-curriculum activities, and 
particularly the dramatic club.—Through the Year—Days and Seasons, 
Stories and Poetry, Revised. A full list of occasional selections published 
by the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 





THE PERIODICALS 


“Leisure and National Security.” By William F. Russell. Teachers 
College Record, April, 1932. The Industrial Revolution is continuing 
in the society of today and is constantly modifying social institutions 
through changes of increasing significance. We are entering upon a new 
world. 

Unemployment, both complete and partial, will necessarily be char- 
acteristic of human society in the future. Technological inventions, the 
increase in the number of mergers, the disappearance of the frontier, the 
demand for youth in the modern factory, and the tendency to employ 
workers for part time only are factors which emphasize the fatal im- 
portance of providing harmless activities for the leisure hours. Whisky 
and opium are outlawed and deportation is impossible in the case of 
citizens; there is no more free land; religious observances are increas- 
ingly unpopular; and we don’t want war. Education, therefore, remains 
as our only hope. Idleness encourages the sowing of the seeds of dis- 
content, disorder, and disease. Providing education for leisure and the 
enrichment of adult life is a fundamental problem affecting the welfare 


of the state. 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s England and Mr. Lewis’s America.” In “Chronicle 
and Comment,” Bookman, January, 1932. Announcement of the award- 
ing of the Nobel Prize for Literature to Mr. Galsworthy was received with 
singular coolness by British writers in the daily and the literary press. 
The daily papers made the announcement with little comment or with 
perfunctory approval, and the monthlies gave only passing attention to 
the event. The comment in The Spectator suggested the reason for this 
lack of enthusiasm concerning this judgment, which has been hailed on 
the Continent and in America as eminently fitting: “But... . after all 
old Jolyon and his brothers stood only for a limited section of English pre- 
War society, and Michael and Fleur for as limited a section of post-War.”’ 
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This English attitude finds a parallel in the award of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature to Sinclair Lewis two years ago, because the American criti- 
cism of that choice could be accounted for in the fact that his critics 
blamed him for having given a false picture of his country to the rest of 
the world. 


“Proust and the Modern Dilemma.” By Herbert Agar. Bookman, 
January, 1933. Mankind formerly sought to apprehend life by the in- 
tuitional approach represented in art or by the utilitarian approach repre- 
sented in conceptual thinking, or by at least a partial knowledge of the 
absolute through divine aid or man’s own higher reason. More recently 
there has been substituted a faith in the absolute which men have thought 
to attain by means of science. All of these methods have been abandoned 
by modern thought. It has been found that science can produce nothing 
that will lend meaning or significance to life. The only remaining avenue 
is an attempt to construct a universe and a moral philosophy out of simple 
introspection. 

In Proust’s novel we have a record of his attempt to create meaning 
through the recovery of the temps perdu, or the discovery of the present 
with its full personal significance—the experience of beauty which ac- 
companies rich and intense living made meaningful, in part at least, by 
emotions evoked out of the unconscious. From this concept comes 
Proust’s realization that the universe is “‘different for each one of us.” 

When Ruskin said that art and morals were one, he applied moral 
standards to the field of art. When Proust insists upon the inseparabilty 
of art and morals, he applies artistic standards to the field of morals. 
From Proust we learn that the solution to be found in introspection is a 
means of individual, not of social salvation. In behalf of the continuance 
of civilized society we shall need to seek out some objective basis for 
values. 


“The Wrong Uses of Precocity.’”’ Editorial by C. C. Certain. Elemen- 
tary English Review, January, 1933. The increased emphasis placed upon 
creative activity in schools during the past three or four years, while 
in itself a salutary tendency, entails a number of serious perils. One of 
these is the excessive publicity given to creative products. Particularly 
commercial publication of juvenilia is undesirable. Many even of the 
greatest geniuses have found that premature publication interfered with 
satisfactory growth. 

Anthologies of student writing should be regarded not as productions 
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possessing high artistic value but as expressional opportunities for young 
people who enjoy creative expression for its own sake. The school is in- 
terested in the experience itself and not primarily in the artistic or literary 
value of the product. In this field more than in any other the school 
ministers to the present living of childhood without concern for the prob- 
lems of the adult world. 


“Correcting Reading Tastes and Habits.” By Hubert C. Coryell. 
English Leaflet, December, 1932. The traditional procedure of telling a 
class what to read and then trying to make them understand and appre- 
ciate it is not only ineffective but frequently develops book-haters instead 
of book-lovers. A more rational plan is to tell the children that they may 
select from the ten thousand juvenile books available any titles which 
seem to them most interesting and worth while. They should then be 
assisted in the selection through reference to booklists, newspaper and 
magazine reviews, commercial advertising, etc., and the consultation of 
book clerks, librarians, parents, and their own classmates. Pupils who 
have read and enjoyed books should be given the opportunity to tell the 
class about them, not to summarize them but to encourage their fellows 
to share their enjoyment. The other pupils may take written notes of the 
speaker’s remarks with a view to recalling the titles that have been rec- 
ommended. 

Before the vacation time the pupils are requested to present lists of 
books they have read and that they consider so good that no pupil should 
miss reading them. With the class vote on each of these titles pupils are 
supplied with adequate reading lists for the summer, or even for the fol- 
lowing winter. 


“Lines of Growth in Freshman English.” By Alfred D. Sheffield. 
English Leaflet, December, 1932. The development of a command of sen- 
tence and paragraph essentials in the course in Freshman English today 
receives considerably less emphasis than it did three decades ago. In 
Harvard, for example, all students who receive a grade of 75 per cent or 
better on the admission examination in English can be exempted from the 
required course, in composition, and other Freshman electives are offered 
in its place. At Yale only 75 out of 850 men were assigned to a drill course 
in composition taken without college credit. Vassar has but one low- 
grade section, but Mount Holyoke and Wellesley make Freshman com- 
position a prescribed course in which students are sectioned according to 
proficiency. The great universities of the Middle West, West, and South 
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which must accept many young people who are still crude in their 
expressive habits continue to emphasize the essentials of literacy. A 
considerable doubt has been expressed, however, concerning the effective- 
ness of Freshman English in eliminating slipshod performance. The prob- 
lem seems to be, rather, one of providing motivation for consideration of 
the ease and good will of the reader in all the college courses in English. 

Most of the collegiate institutions studied in this survey accept the 
responsibility of introducing the students to the techniques and stand- 
ards of written work based on research. The opinion seems to be current 
that by means of training in note-taking, preparation of bibliography, and 
proper documenting there will be a gain in consistency and that confusion 
of counsel from different departments may be avoided. The guaranty 
that no student guilty of plagiarism can plead ignorance of the right 
usages for acknowledging credit is desirable. 

All the schools in this study recognized the importance of Freshman 
English in providing assistance in the processes of analysis and organiza- 
tion at a maturer level than that of the student’s previous writing. In this 
connection the suggestion has been made by Dr. Albert C. Eurich that 
instructors from the English department be assigned to co-operate with 
members of other departments instead of having a separate course to 
help the Freshman in his efforts to express new ideas. Most instructors 
in Freshman English, however, seem to prefer to work on problems of 
analysis and organization in class groups that cut across subject lines. 

A strong tendency to diversify written assignments so as to enlist all 
the personal and congenial interests of the students is reported all along 
the line. Individualization of instruction through the offering of elective 
courses, division of classes into small sections, allowance of time for 
personal consultation, exemption of the abler students from the mechani- 
cal drills, the encouragement of the keeping of a personal journal, and the 
stimulation of the writing of friendly letters are illustrations of the pro- 
cedures employed to carry out this function of the Freshman course. 
The final and most far-reaching trend in first-year college English is 
represented in the attempt to teach Freshmen to read literature with 
comprehension and appreciation. At Harvard, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Wellesley, and Mount Holyoke there is evidence that students 
are being implemented increasingly with a technique for construing read- 
ing materials of all sorts. 


“Remedial Reading for Junior College Students.”” By H. D. Behrens. 
Junior College Journal, December, 1932. The studies presented in this 
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article were undertaken to discover the effect of remedial drill in reading 
upon the academic performance of college Freshmen. Students who 
scored in the lowest fourth on the preliminary reading test were given a 
series of projects in the order of increasing difficulty to improve their 
reading habits. The main idea of a number of paragraphs, organizing 
short sentences into outlines, increasing the speed of reading, and organiz- 
ing the material of several chapters of a book were typical exercises in the 
project. Mastery tests were required of all students before they were 
permitted to pass on to material of greater difficulty. Students in the 
experimental section (those receiving the remedial instruction) were re- 
quired to attend classes a minimum of three hours a week. They were 
permitted to distribute this time over the period of a week. 

Mr. Behrens found that the students in the experimental group, al- 
though averaging below the twentieth percentile in intelligence, increased 
their scholarship rating to the extent of .48 over another group which did 
not receive the training. He found, further, that the improvement took 
place at the critical level at which failing or passing was to be determined. 
The experimenter further emphasized the value of the self-instructional 
feature of the drill materials. 


“Continuity of Interest in Literature Study.” By Lucia B. Mirrielees 
and others. English Notes (issued by the English department of the State 
University of Montana), October, 1932. In order to maintain a high 
interest in literature on the part of pupils—an interest which so frequent- 
ly lapses because of a lack of relation between the anthologies of selections 
commonly used in the grade and high schools—it was proposed that a 
series of readings constituting a unit be grouped around one poem as the 
core. The class might accept as a central theme the changing ideals of the 
country as shown in the war poems of the various periods. Allan Seeger’s 
*‘A Rendezvous with Death” might serve as the introductory poem. 

Other World War poetry suggested for such a unit would be Lieutenant 
Colonel John McCrae’s “In Flanders Fields,’’ Rupert Brooke’s ‘“The 





Soldier” and ‘“The Dead,’ Edwin Markham’s “A Song of Victory,” 
Richard Hovey’s ‘‘Comrades,”’ and Sandburg’s “‘Grass.”’ Civil War poet- 
ry and prose: Whitman’s “Oh Captain! My Captain!” and ‘‘When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,’”’ W. H. Thompson’s “High Tide at 
Gettysburg,’ Helen Graye Cone’s “Greencastle Jenny,’’ Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “John Brown’s Body,” Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage,” Harper’s “Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion.” Revolu- 
tionary War poetry and prose: Moore’s “Ballads of the American Revo- 
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lution,” Raymond’s “Ballads of the Revolution,’ and Longfellow’s “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” 

A nature unit would be enriched by the reading of such poems as Lan- 
ier’s “‘Ballad of the Trees and the Master,” Untermeyer’s “Voices,” 
Monroe’s ‘‘Real Property,’ Masefield’s ‘“Twekesbury Board,’”’ Keats’s 
“To Autumn,” Bliss Carmen’s “A Vagabond Song,” Wordsworth’s 
“The Daffodils,” Emerson’s “Forbearance” and ‘‘Essay on Nature,” and 
Thoreau’s “Walden.” Thus a unit dealing with spring could be made to 
include Noyes’s “The Barrel-Organ,”’ Kipling’s “The Feet of the Young 
Men,” Browning’s “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” Sara Teasdale’s 
“Spring Night,” Chaucer’s ‘Prologue,’’ Browning’s “Pippa Passes,”’ and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Spring Song,” from The Harp Weaver. 


“What High School Pupils Read in School Papers.” By Earl E. Ben- 
nett. School Review, December, 1932. Questionnaires were placed in the 
hands of two hundred pupils in each of eighteen high schools in western 
Pennsylvania. Pupils were requested to indicate, concerning various 
types of reading matter, whether they had read it, whether they had re- 
read it, whether they had been interested in it, and whether they had 
been very much interested in it. It was found that pupils from all classes 
and of both sexes read most often in the order given the following types 
of material: humor, athletic news, personals, illustrations, social news, 
and news stories. Material read least often was included in the classifica- 
tion exchanges, useful information, and fiction, in the ordernamed. Pupils 
read and showed a greater interest in future events than in past events. 
Feature stories proved very effective in arousing interest in high-school 
plays, concerts, operettas, etc. 

According to these findings, fiction appeared to be of little interest to 
the pupils. If interest cannot be created in fiction, it would seem desirable 
to reduce materially the amount of fictional material in the school paper 
or to eliminate it altogether. The faculty sponsor should study his own 
school in order to arrive at a decision on this point. 

Editorials seem to be little read, possibly because they are usually 
“preachy” and fail to serve as interpreters of the news of the day. ‘Filler’ 
material and exchanges are also neglected to a large extent. 

The chief value of this study has been to demonstrate the need of in- 
vestigation in individual schools concerning pupils’ likes and dislikes. 
The sponsor and the staff should realize that the first obligation of the 
paper is to meet the demands of the readers and that journalistic training 
of the staff should be considered purely incidental. 
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“Curriculum Revision in Public High Schools.” By G. W. Willett, 
North Central Association Quarterly, December, 1932. (Excerpt.) In the 
individual fields revision of English curricula is by far most prevalent. 
There is apparent a rather general feeling that English has not become in 
any way stabilized. Fifty-four schools out of a hundred and two report 
modifications of their English curricula. Materials submitted by some 
schools indicate a rather radical revolution in materials and procedures. 
The course from Akron, Ohio, has much to recommend it. Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, reports: ‘“We are at work upon a program of English revision 
that may probably last several years. All English courses are being re- 
organized into definite units of instruction (@ Ja Morrison technique).” 
Some revisions which were reported appear to be merely a relocating of 
certain courses in literature in different years of the high-school program. 
In English, as in other subjects, there seems to be more revision attempted 
in the junior high school years than in the senior high school. There was 
evidence that this may be due to college entrance requirements. Several 
schools mentioned the fact specifically that they were planning to differ- 
entiate their courses for college preparatory pupils from courses for other 
pupils. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

ALFRED KREYMBORG—Wwell-known American poet; author of seven 
volumes of poems, five volumes of poetic plays, and of a history of 
American poetry, Our Singing Strength; editor of the anthology, Lyric 
America; also author of the autobiographical work, Troubadour, and of a 
recently published novel, I’m No Hero. 

HERBERT A. CArRoLIL—A.B., Bates College; Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity; assistant professor of educational psychology at the University 
of Minnesota; formerly instructor in English, Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, and James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 

HENRIETTA PRENTISS—A.B., Smith College; M.S., State University 
of Iowa; professor and head of the department of speech and dramatics, 
Hunter College; president of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, 1932. 

SipNEY L. PREssEy—professor of educational psychology at the Ohio 
State University. 

PERA CAMPBELL—teacher of English in Audubon Junior High School. 

FRANCES R. ANGus—editor of the anthology, French Poetry; con- 
tributor of poetry to Scribner’s, Unity, Interlude, Forge, Prism, and many 
leading literary journals and newspapers in the United States, Canada, 
and England. 
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MELTON RAUBINGER—B.S. in Ed., Southwestern Missouri State 
Teachers College; M.A., Columbia University; teachers of English, Hill- 
side School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Henry C, FENN—A.B. Hamilton College; A.M. Columbia University; 
teacher of English and history in Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; contributor to Current History, 
Stratford Journal, China Journal of Science and Arts, and the English 
Journal; author of a Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization. 

F. Louise Cook—A.B., Indiana State Teachers College; contributor 
to Pied Pipings, organ of the Indiana State Teachers College Poet’s 
Club; author of a forthcoming volume of verse, Mists for Tomorrow. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

EpWArD D. SNypDER—A.B., Yale University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard 
University; chairman of the department of English, Haverford College; 
chairman of the Committee on Major Concentration appointed by 
Haverford College at its centenary in 1930. 

ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT—A.B., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan; instructor in the English language, University of Michigan; formerly 
teacher of English in junior and senior high school. 

J. M. STALNAKER—examiner of the Humanities Division, University 
of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and education at 
Purdue University. 

CHARLES Hitton—B.A., University of Washington; assistant in Eng- 
lish, University of Montana; contributor to The Midland, Voices, Drama 
Magazine, Stratford Magazine, Poet Lore, and The English Journal. 

Marjorie S. Watts—A.B., Mount Holyoke College; teacher of Eng- 
lish in Bloomfield High School; author of Do You Remember?—a book of 
children’s poetry; winner of first prize in Heywood Broun’s national 
poetry contest. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MERCURY 

In the introduction to his revised English of Commerce,‘ the author says 
that his aim in the first four chapters is “‘to give a thoroughgoing drill in 
the fundamentals of good English.” In the first 105 pages, he treats of 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and the rhetoric of the sentence. Evi- 
dently, ‘‘thoroughgoing”’ is capable of various definitions. 

These pages might serve as good and essential review and reference 
material. It is not clear, however, how a student can understand a year’s 
experience if a possessive denotes only possession; nor how the fact (?) 
that a subordinate clause will not make sense alone will help the student 
to understand the construction of J wonder who left the door open. To be 
told that all ready is now already is misleading. Any list of words for 
spelling is, of necessity, arbitrarily chosen; but to pronounce, spell, and 
define unfamiliar words out of contexi has little value. 

The chapter on business letters, the heart of the book and of a business 
English course in high school, devotes one-fourth of its 107 pages to the 
mechanics of the heading, indentions, etc., and eight pages to letter 
filing. There is also a section devoted to such business forms as wedding 
invitations and formal social notes. Forty-six pages are used for model 
letters, leaving twenty-two pages for the discussion of seventeen types of 
business letters. The student is left unacquainted with the specific prob- 
lems each type requires him to face. 

The author attempts to deal with grammar, spelling, rhetoric, letter- 
writing, news and magazine writing, advertising, salesmanship, proof- 
reading, and getting a position—all in 475 pages. However, a teacher 
with both business experience and sound English training will be able to 
use the book as the basis for work in business English. 

HERMAN O. MAKEY 


Soutu Sipe HicH ScHOOL 
ForT WAYNE, INDIANA 


t John B. Opdycke, The English of Commerce. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. xvi+475. 
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THIRD EDITION 


The hundreds of Freshman English instructors to whom the old 
Composition for College Students of Thomas, Manchester, and Scott was 
known familiarly as “TMS” will be interested in its most recent version.’ 
It will be remembered that the first edition began with a chapter called 
“A Preface to Students,” dealing with “Elements of Composition,” 
‘Form or Technique,” “Substance or Subject,” and “‘The Ethics of Com- 
position.’’ The new volume also entitles its opening chapter “‘A Preface 
to Students,” but it discusses ““The Benefits of Composition’’; no more. 
This very marked difference is symptomatic of the whole. And the change 
is not only in the brevity of the newer chapter. Whereas the original was 
somewhat formal, remote, and theoretical, the revision is direct, im- 
mediate, and practical in its appeal. This difference in treatment persists 
into the main body of the book. On page 15 (ed. 1922), for example, we 
read: ‘‘Unity is that principle which governs the selection of materials.” 
On page ro (ed. 1932) we find: ‘“The law of unity, or oneness, requires that 
the composition shall be about one thing.” It is easy to draw such 
parallels. It is enough to say that the editors are fully aware of the recent 
tendency to write in the language of the students and to appeal directly to 
their interests by adopting the practical point of view. 

Chapter ii of the first edition performed a unique and definite service 
for teachers of Freshman English. One of the difficulties of every begin- 
ning class is that there are so many things that need to be done first. This 
chapter happily combines two of these: consideration of ‘“The Whole 
Composition” and “Exposition.” In the newer volume this chapter has 
been lengthened and greater emphasis is given to the importance of 
unity. The authors believe that the members of the traditional trinity of 
“unity, coherence, and emphasis” are neither ‘“‘simultaneous in their 
operation” nor “equal in value.’’ Hence the shift in emphasis. The main 
thesis of the chapter, although I do not recall that the term is used, is 
that so ably advanced some years ago by Mr. James Melvin Curl as 
“controlling purpose.’’ One feature alone of the older chapter may be 
missed. The very useful “Problems in Exposition” —useful because they 
were so definite and so practical—have been omitted. 

The succeeding chapters show much less evidence of the reviser’s hand. 
The chapter on ‘‘Words,”’ indeed, is almost unchanged. This is fortunate, 
for that discussion has remained since 1922 one of the very best available 
to composition teachers. In the new arrangement the various appendixes 
are not needed, the illustrative material having been wisely incorporated 


* New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 751. $2.00. 
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in the text at the point of contact with the principle under consideration. 
Both the illustrative passages and the selections for analysis are chiefly 
drawn from current publications and student writings. If Mr. Lewis 
Gannett is correct in saying in the New York Herald Tribune that “‘good 
writing is simply that which is clear and pleasing to the contemporary eye 
and ear,” there is fundamental rightness in thus confronting the learner 
with the contemporary. And yet the book does not wholly rid itself of the 
older mechanics. There is still a distinction made between “‘Narration”’ 
and ‘‘Artistic Narrative’”’ which, to the normal student, must seem more 
apparent than real, and the plot of de Maupassant’s “The Necklace” 
is again presented graphically! However valuable such distinctions and 
devices may be to students of technique (among whom there are few 
Freshmen), it may be doubted if they have ever taught anyone to write. 
More valuable are the happily chosen “stories for analysis” which are a 
feature of this edition. A new and most helpful chapter is that on the use 
of libraries and on note-taking. This is an admirably practical and ade- 
quate presentation of necessary information in brief compass. It will be 
of great service to both student and instructor. 

A few readers who are concerned with the direction of Freshman 
courses will regret the omission of “‘An Epilogue to Teachers,” knowing 
that a book can sometimes say to instructors-in-novitiate what the chair- 
man may not always venture, and that, on the whole, the instructor more 
than the student is in need of a text. Only the Handbook remains. This 
feature, too, has been much improved, particularly in the numbering 
device—an adaptation of the well-known Dewey decimal system. This is 
perhaps the most flexible scheme so far devised for ready reference. It 
avoids the rigidity and complete artificiality of a system based entirely on 
numbers and is more logical and orderly than one depending upon letters 
and abbreviations. 

On the whole, Composition for College Students is not a book for the 
“left wing”? which wishes to escape completely the “dull hum of educa- 
tion”; which would avoid all old labels and old procedures. It is, rather, 
for that still considerable number of teachers who feel that it is not 
enough to be “life-centered”’; that the discipline of theory should ac- 
company the experience of expression. All such will welcome this re- 
vision. 

N. J. WHITNEY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet. By Archibald Henderson. Appleton. 
$7.50. 

Archibald Henderson once again serves as Boswell to this “Irish Moliére,” and in- 
cludes in the story an amazing catalogue of well-authenticated data concerning George 
Bernard Shaw as playwright, critic of drama, music, and art, political theorist, and phi- 
losopher. A mass of private correspondence, newspaper quotations, tracts, reports of 
speeches, and other documents, are presented along with the cartoons and photographs 
which accompany the narrative; but the book is a shrewd and fascinating study, not a 
biographical reference volume. 


Buying Happiness. Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago Press. 

Typical Goodspeed thinking aloud, quite in the main stream of the “familiar” or 
personal essay. A nimble, scholarly, generous mind plays over the distinguished pro- 
fessor’s unusually wide range of experiences, illuminating many seldom noticed but in- 
teresting details of society, human nature, the great outdoors. The treatment of society 
and humanity frequently has a subacid flavor like that of a good Jonathan or winesap. 


Young Woman of 1914. By Arnold Zweig. Viking. $2.50. 

Bertin, a promising young German author, and Lenore, a rich young Jewess, love 
without the blessing of the girl’s parents. The man is called to the front; and, like 
many of her sisters, the very modern young woman is left to face alone the chaos 
that confronts her. Out of her suffering and his selfishness grows at first a spirit of 
rebellion, followed by a “love that suffers, schemes, creates—just love.” 


Mutiny on the Bounty. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

The “Bounty” left England in 1787 for Tahiti. The captain proved to be cruel and 
unjust and, after happy days at Tahiti, on the return trip the crew rebelled and set 
the captain and his friends adrift. The adventures of the mutineers, who dared not 
return to England, and those of the deposed captain are the basis of this fascinating and 
convincing adventure story of the South Seas. 


Tristan and Isolde. By John Erskine. Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 


A revival of a tale of the Middle Ages with some modern interpretations. The 
heathen Palamede has left his home and parents to find romance and chivalry abroad, 
and of course he finds that those virtues he sought in Christian nations are best exem- 
plified by his own people. As any Erskine reader may guess, it is not the plot but the 
style that gives the book a refreshing and captivating flavor. 

Bloody Years. By F. Yeats-Brown. Viking. $2.75. 
The story opens with the reign of terror in 1908 under the Red Sultan soon to be 


deposed by the Young Turks. Through bloody years of a revolution and Balkan wars 
we come to the capture of Yeats-Brown by the Turks, his sufferings in captivity, his 
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escapes and disguises, and the aid given him by an English woman at the risk of her own 
life. It is a thrilling story of history and adventure, told in a graphic manner. 


Titans of Literature—from Homer to the Present. By Burton Rascoe. Putnam’s. 
$3.75. 

Literary biography is made fascinating in these brief interpretative sketches of the 
great men of letters of all times. Some of these giants, like Dante and Milton, are 
painted as frail Titans indeed, but others, like Homer, Sophocles, Cervantes, and Poe, 
emerge with increased stature. Rascoe combines a brisk, reportorial style with a pen- 
etrating judgment of men and motives. An absorbing and challenging book. 





The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. Shaw. Oxford University Press. 

An unconventional translation by one who sees the Odyssey as the “first novel of 
Europe,” “the oldest book worth reading for its story,” rather than as an epic like the 
Iliad. The translator—formerly T. E. Lawrence, author of Revolt in the Desert, classical 


” 66 


scholar, experienced archaeologist, and famous soldier—finds the author predominantly 
visual in imagery, a city-bred man, much traveled but without experience of fighting, 
who “sprinkles tags of epic across his pages.’’ Shaw’s easy, almost colloquial, prose is as 
far from Palmer as Palmer is from Bryant. 


Can America Stay at Home? By Frank H. Simonds. Harper. 

A year ago, in Can Europe Keep the Peace? Simonds explained the irresolvable con- 
flict between the interests of the World War victors and neutrals and those of the 
vanquished. Now he explains that four presidents of the United States, failing to 
realize the fundamental character of this conflict, have made proposals—from Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points’ to the recent Hoover doctrine of non-recognition—which were 
foredoomed to failure and have only made bad matters worse. Since we cannot separate 
ourselves economically, and therefore not politically, from Europe, we must face the 
realities and share responsibility for maintaining peace. An unpleasant book, neither 
to be swallowed whole nor ignored. 


Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac d’Israeli. Edited by Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell. Appleton. $3.00. 

Amusing and intriguing anecdotes from the history of literature written by the father 
of the famous British statesman and rearranged for the modern reader. “The curiosi- 
ties’”’ are classified under such chapter headings as “The Recovery of Manuscripts,” 
“The Poverty of the Learned,” “Literary Impostors,” “Titles of Books,” “Literary 





Fashion,” and “Literary Forgeries.” 


Authors and the Book Trade. By Frank Swinnerton. Knopf. $2.00. 


A bookman talks shop—describes from long experience as author, publisher, and 
reviewer the hard and frequently unpleasant facts about one of the world’s most inter- 
esting occupations. Rejection slips, sudden fame, royalties, blurbs, reviews, literary 
criticisms, rental and public libraries, and publishers’ risks are among the topics which 
readers wonder and talk about, and which Mr. Swinnerton here treats frankly and 
wittily 
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Wah’Kon Tah, The Osage and the White Man’s Road. By John Joseph Mathews. 

University of Oklahoma Press. $2.50. 

The story of Wah ’Kon Tah (“Great Spirit of the Osages’’) is told by a young Osage 
Indian, graduate of Oxford, from his own reminiscences and from the journals of Major 
Laban J. Miles, Indian agent appointed by Secretary of the Interior Carl Schurz 
The narrative portrays vividly, not only the personality of the patient, wise, and 
kindly Indian agent, but the soul of a courageous race reluctantly accepting the 
fact of its inevitable decline. 


A History of Later Greek Literature. By F. A. Wright. Macmillan. $4.50. 

A brief, lucid survey of Greek writing from the third century B.c. (and the reign of 
the Ptolemies of Alexandria) to the sixth century A.p., in the period of Justinian. Of 
particular interest to the general reader and the student of related fields who requires 
a brief but scholarly summary of the later Greek literature. 


Evolution, Fact and Theory; Reproduction, Genetics, and the Development of Sex; 
the Human Mind and the Behavior of Man. By H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, 
and G. P. Wells. Doubleday, Doran. $1.00. 

A reprinting in an inexpensive edition of parts of the two-volume work, The Science 
of Life, published in 1929. An admirable and non-technical account of the current 
scientific outlook upon man and the universe. 


Tower Window. By Mary Owen Lewis. David McKay Co. $1.50. 
Miss Lewis has glimpsed both beauty and terror and conveyed them powerfully in 
these lovely lyrics. 


The Victorian Morality of Art. By Henry Ladd. Long & Smith. $2.00. 

A discriminating study of John Ruskin’s contribution to the theory of art and the 
effect of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century conceptions of morality upon Ruskin’s 
own thinking. Incidentally, the book provides a valuable summary of the aesthetic 
theory of Ruskin’s Victorian contemporaries. 


Foot-Loose in the British Isles. By Harry A. Franck. Century. $3.50. 

A delightful travel tale by a sophisticated ‘“‘vagabond”’ who knows from long ex- 
perience as a traveler how to observe, and, even better, how to tell a story. There are 
playful asides at the expense of the inhabitants of the regions visited, and much sincere 
admiration for national virtues. 


The New Poetry. An anthology of twentieth-century verse in English. Edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. Macmillan. $2.25. 


In the Introduction to this second revision of The New Poetry Harriet Monroe says: 
“The years between 1923 and 1931 have been rich in new personalities and in new work 
by poets represented in the previous editions.”” Of these new personalities this revised 
edition gives a goodly representation. The editors refrain from critical comment upon 
the work of these contemporaries, many of whom Miss Monroe’s magazine Poetry had 
the honor of introducing to the literary world. 
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The Roman Way. By Edith Hamilton. W. W. Norton. $3.00. 

Miss Hamilton discovers in the abundance of materials with which she dealt in 
studying the Roman culture and the Roman literature the outlines of a culture striking- 
ly similar in motive and genius to modern American civilization. 


I Sit and Look Out. By Walt Whitman. Edited by Emory Holloway and Ver- 
nolian Schwarz. Columbia University Press. 


These editorials from the Brooklyn Daily Times, dealing with the controversial 
issues of another day, are of interest to the modern reader because they illustrate how 
little the essential public interests have changed. They relate to social reform, re- 
ligion, slavery, national politics, women, sex, and marriage, civic interests, and for- 
eign affairs. Aside from their peculiar value as documentary evidence for the biog- 
rapher, these writings from Whitman’s journalistic period are of no extraordinary 
significance. 


Songs of Exile and Other Poems. By Herbert Bates. Privately printed. 

Teachers of English are interested in these poems not only because Mr. Bates 
was, until his death in 1925, a leading and productive member of the National 
Council, and the first editor of the Council’s publication, Books for Home Reading, 
but because they possess inherent charm. The songs in this memorial volume are 
virile, fresh, and moving. 


Remakers of Mankind. By Carleton Washburne. John Day. 

A leading American educator questions the important leaders of thought through- 
out the world concerning theory and practice in their schools. Mr. Washburne re- 
ports his interviews with educational leaders in Japan, China, India, Arabia, Turkey, 
the Soviet Union, the other large nations of Europe, and in the United States. His 
queries deal primarily with the attitude of the schools toward the relation between 
education and the social order. Incidentally, he tells many fascinating and revealing 
stories concerning the people and the places he visited. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Voluntary Reading of Toronto Public School Pupils. By Alfred Holmes, Central 
Technical School, Toronto. 
A pamphlet containing the essential findings in a study of children’s reading con- 
ducted in Toronto Public Schools. 


Educational Broadcasting. A bibliography. By Robert Lingel. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 
A comprehensive list of books and periodical material dealing with the relation of 
radio to education. Compiled for the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
A bibliography of titles on radio law is supplied in the Appendix. 


Radio and Education. By Levering Tyson. University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


The proceedings of the second national assembly of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, 1932. The volume contains a committee report and papers 
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discussing trends of educational broadcasting in the United States and abroad and 
providing extensive information concerning plans of co-operation between the radio and 
the public schools, churches, libraries, and museums, and the present status of radio 
advertising. 


Two Experiments with Work-type Reading Exercises in Ninth Grade. By Paul 

B. Jacobson. ‘University of Iowa Studies in Education,” Vol. VIII, No. 5s. 

A description of two carefully controlled experiments in which it was found that 
no appreciable advantage in mastery of “content” subjects adhered to the assignment 
of work-type reading exercises to ninth-grade pupils in English. The experimenter 
draws the conclusion that giving reading instruction in the field in which the content is 
to be mastered is superior to giving it in other subject-matter fields and expecting the 
ability to transfer to a content field. 


Articulation in English between the High School and College. William Eugene 
Vaughan. “Columbia University Contributions to Education,” No. 370. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Specific evidence on the lack of articulation between the English offered in the Senior 
year of high school and that offered in the Freshman year of college, with suggestions 
for improvement. Dr. Vaughan studied twenty-one Southern state-supported institu- 
tions and their co-operating high schools. He presents a number of conclusions, some 
of which are striking; others corroborate impressions long had by students in this field. 


Measurement of Appreciation in Poetry, Prose and Art and Studies in A pprecia- 
tion. By Robert K. Spear. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.50. 

Dr. Spear set out to study the velationship between “doing” (as writing a composi- 
tion and drawing a house and a man) and “judging” (as recognition of merit in prose 
and the judgment of the merit of art specimens); the relationship of biological back- 
ground, as measured by general intelligence; economic and social background and 
school achievement; recognition of merit in literature and the arts; and the inter- 
relationships in the recognition of merit. The monograph contains a description of the 
construction of tests of recognition of merit as an index of appreciation in poetry and 
prose and the effect of various factors upon such appreciation. 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board (1932). Published by the Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 

Appendix A of this report contains the revised requirements in English, with a list 
of recommended readings for the Comprehensive and Restricted Examinations. 


The Voice. Louisa May Alcott Anniversary Edition. By Pupils of the Concord 
High School, Stowe Street, Concord, Massachusetts. 
Reminiscences of the life and times of Louisa May Alcott, with illustrations and re- 
ports of interviews with people who knew Miss Alcott well. A few copies of the booklet 
are still available at ten cents each. 
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Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture. By Frances G. Sweeney, Emily Fanning 
Barry, and Alice E. Schoelkopf. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A description of an experiment involving the integration of social studies, English, 
and art in the junior high school, with an elaborate account of materials and methods 
employed. Numerous examples of children’s writing and a selected bibliography are 
included. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Pearl. The Bowdoin Edition. Edited by Members of the Chaucer Course 
in Bowdoin College. Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.50. 
The text of this fourteenth-century English poem is presented with the present-day 
conventions of punctuation and capitalization and with other slight modifications to 
aid legibility. A bibliography and references to textual variants are provided. 


Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry. By Douglas Bush. 

University of Minnesota Press. $4.00. 

A study of the uses of mythology in the non-dramatic poetry of the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century writers, particularly Edmund Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, the 
Fletchers, Milton, and a number of lesser poets. Thorough, comprehensive, and 
scholarly, Professor Bush’s work retains a delightful undertone of humor, and although 
learned is not merely academic. 


A Spenser Handbook. By H.S. V. Jones. F.S. Crofts. 


An interpretation of Spenser as well as a comprehensive summary of the latest re- 
search in the field. Treatment is by analysis of individual works, from the Shep- 
heardes Calendar and the Faerie Queene to A View of the Present Ireland. Mr. 
Jones draws upon a wide knowledge of the Elizabethan period and its classical ante- 
cedents. Although considerable attention is given to recent textual criticism, the larger 
problems of Spenser’s philosophy of life and the world, his conception of the true 
scholar, gentleman, and soldier, and of sensual and ideal love are constantly kept be- 
fore the reader. The question of the influence of Lucretius and the materialistic phi- 
losophy upon Spenser is ably handled. Bibliographical references are complete and 
conveniently placed. An important contribution to Spenserian study. 

The Nature of Comedy. By Willard Smith. Richard G. Badger. 

A Ph.D. thesis which is both scholarly and readable. Though Dr. Smith’s chief 
interest appears to be in dramatic comedy, he probes deeply into the psychological 
origins of laughter. Not unaware of the elusive nature of his topic, he sets forth an 
analysis of comedy which is steady, convincing, and comprehensive. 

English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750. By Richmond P. Bond. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

A detailed study of early eighteenth-century literature, with a minute consideration 
of such famous burlesques as The Rape of the Lock, Browne’s A Pipe of Tobacco, Shen- 
stone’s The School Mistress, and John Phillips’ The Splendid Shilling. Such types of 
burlesque as the travesty, the Hudibrastic, and the parody are given full treatment 
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One chapter deals with the non-English burlesque and another with the relation of 
burlesque poetry to the period. A complete register of burlesque poems of the period 
occupies nearly half of the volume. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


English Drill Exercises. Compiled by English teachers of the Rockford Senior 
High School under the direction of Nellie Johns. Macmillan. Book I, $0.48; 
Book II, $0.40. 

Drill pads in English dealing with the problems of English mechanics and composi- 
tion peculiar to the high-school pupil. Unlike most practice books of this sort, they give 
considerable space to the problems of content. Book I contains lessons on grammar, 
including exercises in diagramming, word study, theme subjects, précis writing, and the 
principles of outlining. Book II covers a similar range of topics and deals especially 
with the more advanced problems of sentence and paragraph development 
A Preface to Literature. By R. R. Greenwood. Macmillan. 


A handbook for senior high school classes in literature, presenting a lucid, conven- 
tional, adequate treatment of the various literary forms. Mr. Greenwood accepts the 
view that appreciation of literature is enhanced by contemplation of the devices which 
enter into the structure of literary productions. These devices he has set forth effec- 
tively. 


HINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 


he outstanding features of this three-book series for seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years are: unit plan of organization; correlation of grammar and com- 
position; inductive development of the principles of grammar; a definite 
program of re-teaching which counteracts forgetting and promotes mastery; 


emphasis on creative English as the core of all units of instruction. 


HOLMAN JAMESON KNICKERBOCKER CLARK VEIT 


Silver, Burdett and Company Goo 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
































A NEW Textbook for Secondary Schools 


Self-Expression in Speech 


By Exizapetu Avery, Pu.D. 

Late Professor of Spoken English, Smith College 
Co-author of “First Principles of Speech Training” 
and 
IsABELLE P. Corrin, A.M. 
Department of English, Bay Ridge High School 





This new book is designed as a text for speech work in 
secondary schools. It is based on the principle that good 
speech is an expression of a well-developed personality. 
Written directly to the student, it appeals to his natural 
interest in personal speech improvement. Phonetics is 
studied as a means to an end. There is an abundance of 
exercises for classroom projects and ample practice mate- 
rial from both classic and contemporary writers of prose 


and poetry. $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Why did the English public of the 
early 1800’s delight so much in 
Byron’s introspective gloom? What 
was there about the sweet sighings of 
Barry Cornwall that stirred so re- 
sponsive a chord in the people’s 
hearts? In “The Gloomy Egoist” 
Eleanor M. Sickels gives the back- 
ground of these and other romantic- 
ally melancholy themes and poem- 
types from Gray to Keats. One of 
the Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature. 


$4-75 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 






























Penn State 
Summer Session 


=) Inter-session, June 19-June 30 
Regular session, July 3-Aug. 11 
Post-session, Aug. 14-Aug. 25 


Credits in all Sessions applicable toward degree. Extensive 
program of 400 courses. 34 academic and professional de- 
partments. Competent and experienced faculty. Inter and 
Post sessions with courses in Education and Psychology 
afford students opportunity for further specialization 
For comprehen ¢ catalog addre 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pa. 





Complete » Authoritative a: 
Practical « Inspirational | 


~NEW 
STYLE BOOK 
OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Detailed information and guidance, fascinatingly pre- 
sented. Completely meets demands of most exacting 








syllabus. 

372 pages Illustrated Price $1.75 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 W. 45th Se. NEW YORK 














A bird’s-eye view 

| of each pupil’s tastes 
in reading is readily obtained through 
the use of the Cumulative Reading 
Record worked out in the classroom by 
Margaret M. Skinner. 

$.05 each $3.50 per hundred 


UW lburiarpirtf 


211 W. 68th St., Chicago 








YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN 
5 CATHEDRAL 4p 
SUMMER [OUR w eEvurRopPE 


An Investment in Cultural Education 





JOHN S. SHEPARD, JR., Conductor 
106 Prospect Sr., Franxuin, N.H. 


A filiated with Commonwealth Tours, Inc., of Boston 
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